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Governments as Sponsors of Industrial Research 


and as Owners of Patents 


PART I: GOVERNMENTS AS SPONSORS OF RESEARCH 


With the growth of large industrial enterprises 
relying to a great extent on technological discov- 
eries and improvements came the first of two basic 
shifts in the organization of industrial research 
and in the acquisition and administration of pat- 
ent rights. The first shift took the form of a 
gradual change from research by independent in- 
ventors to large-scale organized laboratory experi- 
ments carried out by salaried scientists and tech- 
nicians whose inventions normally became the 
property of their corporate employers. The sec- 
ond change—the emergence of governments as 
sponsors of industrial research and as patent 
holders—is a relatively recent phenomenon. 

The seeds of this change were sown during 
World War I, and during the decade before 
World War II governments commenced to ap- 
propriate significant amounts for industrial re- 
search. In addition to research undertaken by 
private industry and by governments, the univer- 
sities have a noteworthy record of scientific ac- 
complishments, particularly in the field of funda- 
mental research.* 

The sponsorship of industrial research by gov- 
ernments assumes many forms.? In the larger and 
more highly industrialized countries, such as the 
United States and Great Britain, governmental 
industrial-research activities are rather uncoordi- 
nated and are being conducted in a rather hetero- 
geneous manner by different departments, agencies, 
and semiautonomous institutes, each with its own 
experimental facilities. Many governments which 
only recently began to sponsor industrial research 
have created national research councils, which 
usually combine the functions of coordinating and 
directing government-financed research; they 
actually undertake research in their own labora- 
tories and grant subsidies to technical schools, uni- 
versities, private research associations, and some- 
times to private industries. In some countries 
private firms undertake a considerable amount of 
+ government-financed research on a contract basis 
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with the government. Governments also foster 
research through (a) scholarships for work in 
private educational institutions; (6) government- 
financed training programs; (c) missions estab- 
lished abroad to study and report on foreign 
science and technology; (d) taxation exemptions 
and other forms of tax assistance with regard to 
funds allotted by private industries for research ; 
(e) investigation and dissemination by govern- 
ments of ex-enemy Japanese and German technol- 
ogy; and (f) bonuses and promotions for govern- 
ment employees and special awards to nongovern- 
ment employees for significant research. 

Research undertaken in government-owned in- 
dustries, and also in industries subject to strict 
controls amounting to virtual ownership, should 
probably be considered as a type of government- 
sponsored research. Although information is 
available on government-sponsored industrial re- 
search which is not merely an incident to govern- 
ment ownership or control, difficulties have been 
encountered in attempting to evaluate research 


[Eprtror’s Nore: This article was prepared from mate- 
rials and information available as of December 1947.] 


*Only a relatively brief description of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment’s sponsorship of industrial research and of its 
patent policies has been included. The four volumes of 
Science and Public Policy: A Report to the President is- 
sued in 1947 by the President’s Scientific Research Board 
under the chairmanship of John R. Steelman contain a 
description of all scientific research undertaken by the 
Government. Very complete information on the patent 
policy of the various Government departments and 
agencies is contained in the three volumes of Investiga- 
tion of Government Patent Policies: Report and Recom- 
mendations of the Attorney General to the President, 
published in 1947 by the Department of Justice. 

*The term “industrial research” is used in this article 
to distinguish from research in the fields of agriculture and 
medicine. Scientific research includes both fundamental 
and applied research, the principal fields being industry, 
agriculture, and medicine. 
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RESEARCH AND PATENTS 

conducted in nationalized or controlled industries. 
There are two principal reasons for this paucity of 
information. First, there is the reluctance on the 
part of certain governments, especially those of 
eastern Europe, to divulge any information on 
their state industries, and, secondly, there is the 
fact that many governments have never collected 
data on the research activities of their industries. 
As a result, the only available index of govern- 
ment-sponsored industrial research in national- 
ized and state-controlled industries is the extent 
of the socialization programs themselves. For this 
reason a brief description of such programs in 
certain countries has been included. More com- 
plete information on this subject has appeared in 
other sources.* 


United States 


The research and development activities of the 
United States Government have mirrored our 
national history, concentrating on military science 
during the early years of the republic, expanding 
to meet the needs of agriculture, public health, 
and other fields in the nineteenth century, and sky- 
rocketing during the past five years into a multi- 
billion-dollar program concerned primarily with 
aviation, transportation, communications, ord- 
nance, and atomic energy. The dramatic develop- 
ments in the fields of radar, jet propulsion, rocket 
missiles, and atomic energy—all of which have 
peacetime potentialities—have brought.forcibly to 
our attention the importance of research. 

Astonishing as have been the results of United 
States research, the Nation as a whole—Govern- 
ment, industry, and universities—is spending far 
less than the President’s Scientific Research Board 
considers necessary. The Board has estimated 
that in 1947 only one half of one percent of the 
total national income will be spent on scientific 
research; the Board considers that by 1957 the 
percentage will reach one percent. 

Research in the United States, as in many other 
countries, is principally conducted or sponsored 


*“The Nationalization Program in Czechoslovakia” by 
M. E. Oatman, Department of State Bulletin of Dec. 8, 
1946 ; “Nationalisation of Banks and Industries in France”, 
International Labour Review, September 1946; “National- 
ization in Great Britain; The First Year”, by I. M. Tobin, 
Bulletin of Oct. 6, 1946. 





by the Government, by industry, and by univer- 
sities. One or the other at various times has been 
more significant in the total picture. Since the 
turn of the last century the expenditures of all 
three on scientific research have increased in abso- 
lute terms, those of the Government increasing 
most rapidly. During the 1930’s the total for all 
three groups doubled; in this 10-year period pri- 
vate industry was spending between four and five 
times as much on scientific research as was the 
Government. In 1941, because of the war, the 
proportion changed. From 1941 to 1945 Govern- 
ment expenditures on scientific research amounted 
to $500,000,000 a year, whereas private industry 
was spending only $80,000,000 and universities 
only $10,000,000 annually. The peak years of 
Government expenditure were in 1944 and 1945, 
during each of which years the Government spent 
approximately $750,000,000, whereas private in- 
dustry and the universities together accounted for 
only $50,000,000. With the coming of peace the 
proportion again registered a marked change. 
Government expenditures dropped, and those of 
industry, and to a lesser extent universities, in- 
creased. Since most of the research in the uni- 
versities and much of it in industry was sponsored 
by. the Government during the war, the relatively 
low amounts spent by these two groups is some- 
what misleading. 

It is estimated that during 1947 in the United 
States $1,160,000,000 will be devoted to scientific 
research (not including atomic research). 
Slightly over half of this amount ($625,000,000) 
will be spent by the Government, of which ap- 
proximately $460,000,000 will be for Government- 
sponsored industrial research. Two thirds of all 
Government-financed research in 1947 will be 
performed under contract and not in Government 
laboratories. Such contracts are largely a de- 
velopment of World War II when it became 
necessary to utilize all research resources of the 
Nation for the efficient prosecution of the war. 

Except during World War II the United States 
has had no unified or comprehensive policy on the 
promotion of industrial research. The research 
activities of the Government have grown piece- 
meal in response to particular needs. In the re- 
port of the President’s Scientific Research Board 
it is stated that “in the present state of the world 
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this situation cannot be allowed to continue”.‘ 
The Federal Government carries on its research 
in or through hundreds of installations organized 
under 41 bureaus operating within most of the 
larger agencies of the Government. During the 
war the Government’s research activities were co- 
ordinated through the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development (Osrp), which was established 
in June 1941 by an Executive order. Under its 
auspices the scientific resources of the Nation were 
effectively mobilized for the achievement of im- 
mediate wartime goals. Osrp also developed the 
research contract as a major device for Federal 
support of scientific, and particularly industrial, 
research carried on outside the Government. The 
recent liquidation of Osrp has left a gap which has 
not yet been filled. 

A United States Mission on Science and Tech- 
nology was recently established in London.’ The 
principal duty of the Mission will be to acquire 
for distribution to interested Government agencies 
and scientific societies in the United States in- 
formation concerning current developments in 
science and technology in Great Britain as well 
as to supply to interested persons and agencies 
in Great Britain similar information on these de- 
velopments in this country. The Mission will 
consist of a small staff of distinguished scientists 
and engineers, who will be assigned for short-term 
periods on a rotating basis. 


Great Britain 

Industrial research in Great Britain sponsored 
by the Government is comparable with that of 
most other countries. The outstanding features 
of such research are the active participation by 
the Government in industrial research through the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
(Dstr) and the Ministry of Supply (Mos) and the 
subsidy of research through cooperative research 
associations. In addition the Government assists 
in building up a group of scientists through grants 
to universities and private research associations 
and also fosters industrial research by favorable 
taxation policies in connection with funds allo- 
cated by industry for research purposes. 

British industry, however, has been slow to 
recognize the importance of research. World 
War I provided a certain impetus to research ac- 
tivities, but efficient utilization of the results of 
both private and Government research was re- 
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tarded principally because firms lacked adequate 
funds. It has been stated that another factor was 
the stigma apparently attached to work in applied 
fields which seems to have existed in British uni- 
versities but which the recent war has partly over- 
come. 

The great bulk of British firms cannot afford 
private research. British industry consists, with 
notable exceptions, of small factories employing 
from 50 to 100 men each. It has been estimated 
that during the decade before World War II four 
fifths of all private research was undertaken by 
less than 10 firms. The Government came to real- 
ize that British industry could not keep pace with 
the industrial growth in other countries, princi- 
pally in Germany and the United States, unless 
these smaller firms were assisted by the Govern- 
ment. This increased interest was evidenced by 
appropriations for Government-sponsored indus- 
trial research. In the 1938-39 budget the total 
amount allocated to Government-sponsored scien- 
tific research, including the greatly increased 
appropriation for military research, was approxi- 
mately $14,000,000. It has been estimated that 
this amount, when added to the sums expended 
by private industries and universities, totaled 
about $22,000,000 or only aproximately one tenth 
of one percent of the total national income. 
The 1947-48 financial estimates include $75,200,000 
for nonmilitary scientific research. The largest 
single item is for Dsmr, the balance being for ag- 
ricultural and medical research and for grants 
to universities and research associations. In ad- 
dition, $240,000,000 is expected to be spent during 
this period by the Admiralty and Mos on research 
and development. 

Most Government-sponsored industrial re- 
search in Great Britain is directed by Dsm, which 
was established in 1916 “as the outcome of a widely 
felt need for action to remove the defects in . . . 
industrial organization revealed at the outbreak 
of the great war [World War I]}”.° Dsm under- 


‘A Program for the Nation: A Report to the President, 
1947, published by the President’s Scientific Research 
Board, vol. 1, p. 5. All statistics on research in the United 
States are from this Report. 

* Bulletin of Nov. 9, 1947, p. 908. 

* Government and Scientific Research, 1931, by Sir 
Frank Heath, as quoted in Research—A National Re- 
source, December 1940, National Resources Planning 
Board, vol. II, p. 204. 
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takes or sponsors research in all scientific and in- 
dustrial fields except medicine, agriculture, fish- 
eries, and forestry. The work of Dsir is carried 
out in four general ways: it conducts research in 
its 10 research stations, it contracts for work with 
private industries, it participates in cooperative 
research associations on a pound-for-pound basis, 
and it subsidizes research in universities. 

The most important of the 10 Government re- 
search stations is the National Physical Labora- 
tory. The other nine laboratories are devoted to 
the fields of fuels, radio, chemicals, roads, 
geology, food, building, forest products, and water 
pollution. 

The National Physical Laboratory combines 
the functions of a central bureau of standards and 
a research laboratory for industrial physics. Sig- 
nificant inventions were made during World War 
II in the aviation section of this laboratory, al- 
though a large part of this organization’s work 
consists of routine examinations, leaving rela- 
tively little time or discretion for work on creative 
research. 

The National Chemical Laboratory has an even 
more restricted function; essentially it is an ana- 
lytical laboratory assisting the Board of Trade in 
standardizing products from the chemical point 
of view. The Government has taken relatively 
little positive action in promoting chemical re- 
search, possibly because of the high caliber of re- 
search being undertaken by private chemical firms, 
the largest being Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd. 

The Fuels Research Board, on which almost as 
much money has been spent as on the National 
Physical Laboratory, has as its principal object 
the utilization of coal, including the production 
of gasoline from coal. It is important to Britain’s 
scheme for national defense. The process of mak- 
ing synthetic gasoline developed by the Board was 
turned over to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
for manufacture, such manufacture being subsi- 
dized in effect by a tax exemption on the sales of 
the product. The exemption was considered neces- 
sary to permit the synthetic fuel to compete with 
gasoline derived from petroleum. 


*This problem is discused in Research in Europe: A 
Comparctive Study of the National and Industrial Or- 
ganization, by Maurice Holland, presented before the Di- 
vision of Engineering and Industrial Research of the 
National Research Council, Washington, Nov. 21, 1924. 
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The Food Investigation Board is one of the more 
rapidly growing units of Dsm which has been con- 
cerned almost exclusively with methods for the 
preservation of food products. Originally these 
efforts were intended to be of assistance to home 
producers of food; actually many of its methods 
of food preservation are designed to make trans- 
port of food from distant countries possible on a 
much larger scale. 

Two organizations deserving mention are the 
Forest Products and Building Research Institutes. 
Both have considerable promise but are alleged to 
be held up by bureaucratic restrictions and by the 
anarchic character of the industries they serve. 
The Building Research station is unique in that it 
is concerned with the consumer as well as the 
producer. 

One of the more notable and controversial fea- 
tures of the work of Dstr is its collaboration with 
industry in engaging in joint research programs 
through the cooperative associations. These activ- 
ities have proved effective vehicles for bringing 
the advantages of research to the smaller indus- 
tries of Britain. It is estimated that perhaps half 
of all the industries in Great Britain have organ- 
ized such associations, of which there were 27 in 
1944. To finance the associations the “Million 
Fund” (£1,000,000) was created from public funds. 
It was originally envisaged that the Government 
through Dstr would contribute amounts to these 
associations equal to the contributions of private 
industry and that after approximately five years 
the associations would be able to stand on their own 
feet. However, as a result of the increased inter- 
est of the Government in stimulating research, it 
was recently announced that the Government’s 
contribution would -be continued indefinitely. 

The plan of cooperative research has not been 
free from certain disadvantages and criticisms. 
The principal difficulty has been the inequitable 
distribution of the results. The larger companies 
are better equipped to apply the results of the 
associations’ investigations and gain a commercial 
advantage. It has been a problem to devise a 
plan by which the smaller concerns can partici- 
pate in the results of cooperative research for 
which they have paid their proportionate share. 
One solution has been to encourage the small con- 
cern to use the laboratory as a school for foremen 
in the study of new processes." 
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In the 1937-88 budget the appropriation for 
Dsir was approximately $3,500,000 (of which al- 
most one third was for the operation of the Na- 
tional Physical Laboratory). Today, 10 years 
later, the Government has allocated almost $12,- 
800,000 to Dsm. Two thirds of Dsm’s current 
budget is for grants to universities and other in- 
stitutions. A considerable amount of industrial 
research is carried out with Government funds by 
private organizations and industrial concerns un- 
der contracts with the several Government de- 
partments. 

The Ministry of Supply, the largest department 
of the British Government, has 75,000 employees. 
The operations of Mos are more complex than 
those of Dstr since the functions of Mos include 
industrial research, development, production, and 
defense work. The bulk of its research falls into 
two well-defined fields—electronics and internal- 
combustion engines, in particular jet engines. 
In addition Mos conducts some research in the 
chemical field as well as in other branches of sci- 
ence and engineering. Of particular significance 
are the important inventions developed on jet en- 
gines, the valuable patents on which are held by 
Power Jets, Ltd., a governmental corporation 
created especially for holding and administering 
such patents. 

Approximately six years ago the British Com- 
monwealth Scientific Office was established in 
London as a joint endeavor of the British and 
Commonwealth Governments to acquire technolog- 
ical information in other nations and to afford 
their technicians an opportunity to study the 
scientific developments in foreign countries. It 
maintains missions in Washington, Moscow, Paris, 
and Nanking. Originally, the Office was respon- 
sible to Dstr, but it now operates directly under 
the Lord President of the Council. 

As has been indicated, research conducted in 
nationalized industries should - be considered 
as Government sponsored. Under the British 
nationalization program probably about 80 per- 
cent of the economic system and an equal percent- 
age of the employed population will be left in 
private hands, although with some Government 
restrictions, especially with regard to the use of 
raw materials and credits and the right to hire 
and fire. 

The first four steps in postwar nationalization 
were the acquisition by the Government of the 
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Bank of England, the airways, the cable and wire- 
less system, and the coal mines. No plans as yet 
have been formulated under the recently passed 
Electricity Act for implementing the technical 
nationalization of the electrical utilities or for 
actually taking over the companies. Also under 
the recent Transportation Act, most of Britain’s 
inland-transportation system will be nationalized 
as of January 1, 1948, and the balance whenever 
it may be considered expedient. The announced 
program of the Labour Government also includes 
nationalization of the gas and the iron and steel 
industries. It is believed that the Government 
will present a bill before the current session of 
Parliament calling for the nationalization of the 
gas, but not the iron and steel industry. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Before the Revolution, little industrial research 
had been carried on in Russia, although some note- 
worthy work was done on platinum and petroleum. 
Under the Soviet regime science and research are 
an integral part of the plan for the development 
of the state. The U.S.S.R. has disclosed very 
little information on its research activities, but it 
is known that ample funds have been provided 
for industrial research and for hiring foreign 
technicians. In the U.S.S.R. virtually all indus- 
try is owned by the state.* All research is under- 
taken by the Government, and a high degree of co- 
ordination is maintained between research centers 
and industry through a system of committees and 
conferences representative of fundamental re- 
search, applied research, and industry. In 1934 
one billion rubles (approximately $188,000,000) 
was devoted to scientific research, an amount 
which represents a far greater proportion of the 
national wealth than was devoted to research in 
that year by any other country of the world. 


Canada 


The Canadian Government is carrying on a sub- 
stantial program of industrial research. During 
the war expenditures of the Dominion Government 
on nonmilitary research increased threefold, 
amounting to $12,738,000 in 1946. The provincial 


* With the exception (aside from the illegal activities 
of speculators) of the production of agricultural com- 
modities from individual plots for sale in the open market 
by collective farmers and such minor individual activities 
as do not involve the employment of others. 
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governments are also active; Ontario Province 
alone spent almost a million dollars last year on 
fundamental and applied research. 

Canadian research has always been directed pri- 
marily to the more efficient utilization of her nat- 
ural resources, although during recent years the 
scope has been considerably extended; the prin- 
cipal fields are still mining, metallurgy, pulp and 
paper, agricultural products, and power genera- 
tion. Research is carried out both in Government 
laboratories and under contract with private con- 
cerns and organizations. 

The great bulk of Government-financed indus- 
trial research is carried out or sponsored by the 
Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research. When the research is of na- 
tional importance, the Council undertakes it for 
individual industries on a cooperative basis. Re- 
search which does not appear to be of national 
interest and which can be carried out more ad- 
vantageously in the Council’s laboratories is nor- 
mally conducted at the industry’s expense. Asa 
wartime venture the Canadian Government 
formed Research Enterprises, Ltd., to produce 
items developed by the Council’s research which 
were necessary to the war effort but in which 
private industry was not then interested. 

The Council’s annual budget, not including 
amounts spent on atomic research, has been in- 
creased to $7,000,000, which is seven times the 
amount allotted to the Council when Canada en- 
tered World War II. The staff at that time num- 
bered 300 as compared with over 1,500 now. The 
Council has done outstanding work on atomic 
energy, radar, design and construction of plywood 
tail-less aircraft, and the production of butylene 
glycol from wheat. 

Within the Government a Research and De- 
velopment Branch with its Technical Information 
Service has been created for the purpose of en- 


*The sections into which the work of the National 
Center is divided indicate the fields of research sponsored 
by the Government: water power; mines; agriculture and 
fisheries; metallurgy; chemical industry; utilization of 
fuel (boilers, steam engines, motors, etc.) ; machinery ; 
textiles; wood and leather; building construction; light- 
ing and heating; civil engineering; transport; communi- 
cations; national defense; printing, cinemas, etc.; light 
industry, furniture, and domestic engineering; hygiene; 
nutrition; working conditions; and physical education 
and sport. 
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couraging private industry to utilize the results of 
Government-sponsored research and to bridge the 
gap between scientific research and industrial use. 


France 


Scientific research in France has been uneven 
and spasmodic. During the Napoleonic era 
France led the world in the development of phys- 
ical and biological sciences, but this progress was 
not maintained, principally because of lack of 
Government support. It was not until 1938, when 
the National Center of Applied Scientific Re- 
search was founded, that the Government made a 
determined effort to provide funds for coordinat- 
ing fundamental and applied research. Funda- 
mental research has been carried on for some time 
by the Central Services of Scientific Research. 
These two organizations are financed principally 
by the Government and also by various levies and 
taxes on industry. The French Government is 
currently emphasizing research in the fields of 
communications, transportation, aviation, petro- 
leum, textiles, and metallurgy. 

In 1946 a bill was prepared, but not passed, pro- 
viding for the creation of a Supreme Council for 
Research to coordinate all research data and, in 
particular, data on enemy technology and patents. 

It has been estimated that the French Govern- 
ment is today spending approximately $7,300,000 
a year on scientific research, principally in fields 
of applied science capable of yielding patentable 
inventions. Men of science in France are well 
aware that this is not a large amount and are 
making every effort to increase the Government’s 
interest in scientific and especially in industrial 
research. 

Research is also undertaken in industries which 
have been nationalized. Since the war France 
has lived under a mixed economy composed of 
recently nationalized industries and considerably 
curtailed private enterprises. The doctrine of 
nationalization is written into the new French 
Constitution, which declares that every property 
or enterprise constituting a national public service 
or a monopoly should be owned by the state. The 
Government seems to have adopted a policy of 
limiting nationalization for the time being to ap- 
proximately its present proportions. Prewar 
nationalization included the railroads and a large 
portion of the armament and aviation industries. 
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Since the war four segments of French industry 
and finance have been nationalized—the Bank of 


. France and the four largest deposit banks, the 


gas and electric industries, the leading insurance 
companies, and the coal mines. In addition, the 
Renault automobile plant, an aircraft-engine 
factory, and certain companies which collaborated 
with the enemy have been taken over by the state. 


Belgium 


Science in Belgium has traditions dating back 
to the seventeenth century. The course of science 
in Belgium, unlike that of many other continental 
countries, has been influenced more by the research 
in France and England than in Germany. 

The Belgian attempt at Government research 
or Government-subsidized research was largely 
inspired by the successful plan of Dsm in England. 
King Albert was the first to give national em- 
phasis to the importance of scientific research. 
His eloquent appeal in 1927 for the foundation of 
a national research institute resulted in the for- 
mation of the National Foundation for Scientific 
Research * with a capital of about $4,000,000 sub- 
scribed to by banks, industrial and commercial 
organizations, and private individuals. Although 
the Government did not lend financial assistance, 
it sponsored the scheme. 

A plan for direct Government participation in 
scientific research was initiated in 1937 when the 
Office of Economic Recovery (Orec) was estab- 
lished and was empowered to grant subsidies for 
research to industrial or agricultural concerns. 
In 1938 the Government was faced with such 
financial and political difficulties that no further 
credits for research were granted, and Orec ceased 
to exist. There had been a feeling in some quar- 
ters that the increased governmental activity was 
tending toward nationalization and that research 
was a means tothisend. State-controlled research 
was not well received by industry, and abandon- 
ment of Government effort was viewed with satis- 
faction. 


The Netherlands 

Industrial research in the Netherlands has been 
outstanding, in proportion to the size and re- 
sources of the country, in both quantity and qual- 
ity. Until recently virtually all research was 
conducted by private industry, but today the Gov- 
ernment is spending relatively large amounts for 
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this purpose. The current annual appropriations 
for the Central Organization for Applied Scien- 
tific Research, which conducts almost all Govern- 
ment-sponsored industrial research, amount to 
approximately $2,280,000. Each of its five sec- 
tions (industrial, agricultural, industrial-agricul- 
tural, nutritional, and national defense) operates 
a laboratory and an experimental institute of its 
own, and the organization as a whole supervises 
the working of eight additional laboratories and 
institutes. 


Switzerland 


Prior to World War II the Swiss Government 
sponsored virtually no industrial research. The 
only scientific-research activities now being under- 
taken by the Government (excluding atomic re- 
search) are those conducted by the Federal Poly- 
technic Institute at Ziirich, which by a decree 
issued in 1946 is to receive an annual subsidy of 
approximately $27,600. 


Italy 


The Italian economy is characterized by a lack 
of material resources and a population so predom- 
inantly agricultural that the primary aims of in- 
dustrial research before the war—self-sufficiency 
and preparedness—were only partially accom- 
plished. Both the excellent research conducted 
by the larger Italian industrial enterprises and 
that sponsored by the Government have been quite 
successful in the development of chemicals previ- 
ously imported, in fuels from agricultural mate- 
rials, in artificial fibers, and in low-temperature 
distillation of lignite. 

The National Research Council was founded in 
1921 as a permanent consulting agency of the Gov- 
ernment and is still in existence, although its activ- 
ities at present are understood to be rather lim- 
ited. Its committees are charged with special re- 
search problems in such fields as industrial devel- 


*” The principal fields investigated in recent years by the 
National Foundation have been disinfection of plants; 
production of new varieties of flax; behavior of metals at 
high temperatures; hydrogenation of coal tar for pro- 
duction of fuel and lubricating oils; production of phenolic 
resins for insulating purposes; rubber vulcanization to 
avoid scorching; study of the viscosity of drawn glass 
leading to improvement in the manufacture of window 
glass; alloys; Diesel motors; electric welding; wireless 
telephony ; leather; and the electrochemical chlorination 
of benzene. 
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opment, engineering, agriculture, and public 
health. The Council is supported by funds ap- 
propriated by the Government, by payments from 
the ministries and the private industrial concerns 
which utilize its facilities, and by royalties from 
its patents. Its approval is required for Govern- 
ment loans for plant expansion and for new 
equipment. 

The Government might be considered as spon- 
soring the research in the industries controlled by 
an official agency known as the Institute for Indus- 
trial Reconstruction (Irt). Int is somewhat anal- 
ogous to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
but unlike the Rrc it has extensive holdings of 
stock in and control over large segments of Italian 
industry. It has been estimated that Int owns or 
controls approximately half of Italy’s heavy in- 
dustry but only a relatively small segment of the 
light industry. Irr is understood to have no in- 
vestment in textiles, Italy’s largest single industry. 
Premier de Gasperi announced in August 1946 
that Irr exercised control over all the country’s 
capacity for the production of armaments; 91 
percent of the facilities producing naval craft; 
78 percent of the 1939 passenger-ship tonnage; 75 
percent of the iron and 45 percent of the steel in- 
dustry; hydroelectric plants which, prewar, pro- 
duced 27 percent of all electric power in Italy; 
and 52 percent of all telephone installations. 


Sweden 


Industrial research in Sweden largely revolves 
around the utilization of the country’s natural re- 
sources—iron ore, cellulose, arsenic, pyrites, hydro- 
electric power, and other less important items. 

Before World War II most industrial research 
in Sweden was conducted by private firms, trade 
associations, and cooperatives. Government ex- 
penditures for scientific research did not average 
over $15,000 annually during the decade prior to 
1935, but this amount was increased to $140,000 
four years later, with an additional $700,000 for 
laboratory experiments in the field of aviation. 
For industrial research alone the Government has 
allocated about $600,000 in the budget for the 
fiscal year 1948. In addition approximately $100,- 
000 will probably be spent during 1948 by the 
State Inventors Board, which was established in 
_ 1940 for the purpose of promoting inventions and 


* Industritidningen Norden, no. 13, Mar. 26, 1947. 
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technical improvements of importance to the 
national economy. In a report recently published 
in a Swedish trade journal, it was stated that 
during the six years prior to June 30, 1946, the 
Board authorized grants of almost $500,000 in 
support of 232 research investigations. Of these, 
44 are reported to have led to positive results and 
exploitation, 70 were still under investigation, and 
118 had been discontinued. Over one third of the 
232 investigations might be considered as indus- 
trial in nature, the others being principally in the 
fields of agriculture, health, and national defense. 


Norway 


Quite an extensive program of industrial re- 
search is being carried out by the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment through specific agencies and Govern- 
ment departments and through subsidies to techni- 
cal schools and universities. In the 1946-47 budget 
approximately $350,000 was appropriated for 
scientific research. Of this amount about $250,- 
000 was for industrial research, and it is under- 
stood that even a larger amount has been included 
in the budget for the following year. These 
amounts do not include a $100,000 appropriation 
for atomic research. 


Ireland 


The Irish Government sponsors research look- 
ing toward the more efficient utilization of the 
country’s natural resources. Virtually all of the 
Government’s research activities are undertaken 
by the Institute for Industrial Research and 
Standards. Typical of the projects of this In- 
stitute are the following which were being un- 
dertaken in the spring of 1947: the extraction of 
waxes from peat, the uses of seaweed and seaweed 
products, the problems of the linen textile indus- 
try, and the use of turf as fuel. 

The Institute receives an annual grant of about 
$75,000 from the Government for its operations, 
not including amounts allocated for land, build- 
ings, and special investigations. 

Eastern Europe 


Before World War II, industrial research in 
the countries of eastern Europe was limited al- 
most entirely to that done by private enterprises. 
Since the war, governments in those countries have 
assumed ownership of or have instituted control 
techniques amounting to ownership over the more 
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important segments of private industry. Only the 
Polish Government is undertaking any significant 
amount of research apart from that conducted in 
nationalized or controlled industries. The Gov- 
ernment has created institutes, each with its own 
laboratory, for research in the following fields: 
coal, chemicals, liquid fuel, wool, metals, leather, 
paper, electricity, textiles, metallurgy, construc- 
tion, sugar, armaments, and power. 

Poland is well on the road to complete social- 
ism. All basic industries and all companies em- 
ploying over 50 persons in a day shift (exceptions 
can be made for firms having up to 200 employees) 
are owned by the state or are subject to national- 
ization. It has been estimated that 80 percent of 
the country’s industrial output comes from the 
3,575 state-owned firms, which employ more than a 
million workers. 

Private industry is still important in Czecho- 
slovakia despite the fact that approximately 70 
percent of the country’s industrial capacity has 
been nationalized, and 60 percent of its labor force 
is now employed in Government industries. The 
Two Year Plan instituted in October 1946 affords 
certain guaranties to private industry. The plan 
provides schedules of production based on capac- 
ity and requires the delivery of raw materials to 
private industry sufficient to enable it to fulfil its 
production quotas. Mining in Czechoslovakia is 
entirely nationalized, and private enterprise is 
negligible in iron and steel, power, and in heavy 
industry generally. State-owned industries now 
account for approximately half of the total na- 
tional production of wool textiles and cotton 
thread, one third of the agricultural machinery 
and the cotton and rayon textiles, and four fifths 
of the electric motors. 

In Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Albania virtually 
all important industries are state owned. The 
Soviet Union succeeded in inducing the Rumanian 
Government to enter into an economic-collabora- 
tion agreement which has been implemented prin- 
cipally through the establishment of joint, but 
actually Soviet-dominated, “Sovrom” companies. 
An almost identical policy has been followed by 
the U.S.S.R. toward Hungary, and in both 
Rumania and Hungary the major industries and 
resources are owned or controlled by these joint 
companies. 

The Rumanian Government recently passed a 
law rationalizing industry and forming cartels 
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rigidly controlled by the Government, which will 
become the manager; but financial risks would 
still be borne by private interests. The Hun- 
garian Government has nationalized the coal mines 
and the power plants. On December 1, 1946, the 
Government assumed administration ‘of virtually 
all heavy industry for a period of six years. 


Finland has certain economic, political, and geo- 
graphical characteristics in common with the 
countries of eastern Europe. Most nationalized 
or Government-controlled industries in Finland 
have been organized as private stock companies 
in which the Government is required by law to 
hold at least 75 percent of the shares. The fol- 
lowing are the principal fields in which the Gov- 
ernment is active, with an indication, where known, 
of the portion of each field occupied by the Govern- 
ment industries : chemicals, 18 percent ; metallurgy, 
6.6 percent; mining, practically 100 percent; al- 
cohol, 100 percent; hydroelectric power, wood 
processing, and communications, including com- 
mercial aviation. 


Although some significant industrial research 
has been carried out in isolated instances by pri- 
vate enterprise, the great bulk of such research 
in India is conducted by the Council of Science 
and Industrial Research (Cstr) which was es- 
tablished in 1940. The scope of Csir’s work in- 
cludes all phases of science and their application 
to industry. Grants by Csm to universities for 
industrial research trebled between 1940 and 1942. 
It is not yet known how the recent partition in 
India will affect the program for official sponsor- 
ship of industrial research. 

In 1943 the Government of India embarked on 
a rather ambitious five-year plan for research 
which, as envisaged, will cost approximately $18,- 
000,000. It is anticipated that half of this sum 
($9,000,000) will be used for domestic scholar- 
ships, a third ($6,000,000) will be for grants to 
India’s 19 universities, $1,500,000 will be used for 
training 700 laboratory workers, and $810,000 will 
be devoted to scholarships for work abroad. The 
actual appropriations of Cs for the present and 
previous two fiscal years have averaged approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 a year. In addition to the $18,- 
000,000 mentioned above, $4,360,000 has recently 
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been granted by the Government of India for the 
establishment of five laboratories (fuel, glass and 
ceramic, physical, chemical, and metallurgical). 
Within the past year and a half construction on 
all five was commenced. 


Unien of South Africa 


Neither Government-sponsored nor private in- 
dustrial research is highly developed in South 
Africa, but there has been a growing realization 
of its importance, especially by the Government. 
The relative interest of the Government and of 
private industry in research is reflected by the 
estimate that in 1944 the Government spent 
$2,500,000 on scientific research, as compared with 
$500,000 expended by private firms. 

Agriculture and minerals have been the prin- 
cipal fields of Government research, but since the 
creation of the Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research (Csm) in October 1945, experi- 
ments of a considerably wider scope have been 
conducted. Csm is financed by Government 
grants and by fees from private firms for specific 
projects. Csmr now maintains four laboratories: 
the National Physical Laboratory, the Telecom- 
munications Laboratory, the National Chemical 
Research Laboratory, and the National Building 
Research Laboratory. In the Chemical Labora- 
tory experiments are being conducted on oils, fats, 
waxes, and the use of fish oils in surface coating. 
The Building Laboratory is devoted primarily to 
studies on cement, paints, types of houses, and 
building materials. 


Australia 


Government support of industrial research com- 
menced on a rather small scale two decades ago 
when the Australian Council of Science and In- 
dustrial Research was established. During 1945 
almost $3,250,000 was spent on staff and equip- 
ment, and an equal amount on buildings, totaling 
four times the amount that was appropriated in 
the first seven years of the Council’s existence. Re- 
cently the Council has been conducting research in 
such fields as the production of ethylene from alco- 
hol and the uses of waste agricultural products 
and waste organic acids. Textile research was 
begun in 1946, and fear of the effect of synthetic 
fibers on the Australian wool industry led to a fund 
of almost $970,000 a year being made available to 
the Council for wool research alone. 
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New Zealand 


Government-sponsored industrial research in 
New Zealand is primarily concerned with manu- 
facturing and agricultural problems peculiar to 
the country. In 1945 a national-development 
plan was announced to encourage the growth of 
industries, especially those which could use domes- 
tic raw materials. Although the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research was created by 
the Government over 20 years ago, only recently 
has the Government appropriated relatively large 
sums for research. Appropriations for industrial 
research today are twice what they were two years 
ago. 

China 


National support for industrial research com- 
menced on a rather small scale in 1925. It was 
severely handicapped by the years of war with 
Japan and especially during the period of occu- 
pation commencing in 1937. At that time the De- 
partment of Industrial Research was doing no- 
table work in Nanking in the fields of metallurgy 
and motor-fuel substitutes but was obliged to 
transfer its activities to the interior. 

The National Academy of China, which has 
been receiving grants from the Government since 
its foundation in 1928, has been doing a consider- 
able amount of fundamental research, especially 
in telephony, radio, meteorology, and physics. In 
applied research it has been active in glass, alu- 
minum, and paints. 

Private industry was never deeply entrenched in 
China and has consisted to a large extent of ex- 
traction industries and of the import trade cling- 
ing to treaty ports. By 1937 the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment had acquired a dominant position in rail- 
ways, coastal shipping, air transportation, tele- 
communications, and radio and also had important 
holdings in electrical power, mining, and iron and 
steel. With the Japanese surrender came an ac- 
celeration of nationalization, taking the form of 
the assumption of ownership of Japanese assets 
by the State. The Chinese Alien Property Ad- 
ministrator owns almost all textile and dyestuffs 
plants, but the Government recently announced 
that most textile plants will be sold to the pub- 
lic. The proposed disposition of the dyestuffs 
plants is not known. The Government is under- 
stood to be considering a plan for the sale of many 
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In those instances where out- 


state enterprises. 
right sale to private interests cannot be accom- 
plished, the enterprises may be reorganized into 
quasi-governmental corporations. Recently the 
Government issued a public statement on the fields 
open to private enterprise in the Chinese economy. 
The “industries to be exclusively reserved for op- 


eration by the State include . . . main railway 
lines and large-scale hydro-power plants. . 
Enterprises ... such as large-scale petroleum 
fields, steel and iron factories and navigation com- 
panies may be undertaken by the Government 
either solely or jointly with domestic or foreign 
capital.” 


Latin America 


Most of the scientific research which has been 
sponsored by Latin American Governments has 
been in the fields of agriculture and, more recently, 
health. However, certain countries, notably Ar- 
gentina and Brazil, have recently turned their at- 
tention to industrial research. 

The Argentine Government has not created any 
centralized agency for conducting or coordinating 
industrial research, but several ministries and 
Government entities, notably the Ministry of War 
and the Government petroleum company (YPr), 
carry on a certain amount of such research. It 
is to be expected that considerably greater empha- 
sis will be placed on Government-financed indus- 
trial research as a result of President Peron’s Five 
Year Plan for industrial development. 

As for Brazil, at one time it was planned to 
place all research under the control and supervision 
of one single organization, the Getulio Vargas 
Foundation, founded in 1944. The Foundation 
was discontinued as a.result of the political changes 
which took place at the end of 1945, and today the 
Brazilian Government conducts scientific and in- 
dustrial research through departments, institutes, 
laboratories, and a variety of semiautonomous 
Government entities. The most important Gov- 
ernment institutes are the National Institute of 
Technology in Rio de Janeiro, which is the con- 
sulting agency of the Patent Office, and the In- 
stitute of Technical Studies in Sao Paulo. The 
principal fields of investigation pursued by these 
and other similar Government agencies are the 
analysis and uses of domestic raw materials (tex- 
tiles, fibers, alcohol, metals, chemicals, et cetera). 
Recently a chemist in the Laboratory of Mines 
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developed an important process for the separation 
of aluminum from phosphates in bauxite. 

The Peruvian Government is undertaking in- 
dustrial research on a limited scale; approxi- 
mately $12,500 is being expended each year. The 
primary purpose of the research is to promote 
the fullest utilization of the country’s raw ma- 
terials in order to reduce the importation of items 
which might be produced in Peru (certain chemi- 
cals, edible oils, good quality charcoal, et cetera). 

The pattern of State ownership of industry 
assumes a unique pattern in Latin America. The 
fomento corporation has been evolved during the 
past eight years to deal with problems of economic 
development. Over half of the Latin American 
republics have enacted legislation creating such 
corporations, which in essence reflects a lack of 
venture capital willing to finance new industries 
considered essential by the state to its economy. 
The fomento is a corporate organization brought 
into existence as a governmental instrument to 
plan and finance development projects. Most of 
the fomento corporations are intended as vehicles 
for temporary public ownership with the hope 
that private capital (usually meaning domestic 
capital) will be substituted for public ownership. 


Conclusion 


From the foregoing, several trends become ap- 
parent. The tempo and scope of government 
sponsorship of industrial research has increased 
markedly since the outbreak of World War II and 
is still expanding in most countries of the world. 
The great majority of the foreign governments 
have continued to increase their appropriations 
for such research. This action has been accom- 
panied in many instances by socialization pro- 
grams, which have resulted in placing certain gov- 
ernments in the position of being the leading and 
sometimes the only sponsors of industrial research 
within their own borders. In the United States, 
although the Government has been withdrawing 
from many of its research projects since the end 
of the war, private industry is spending signifi- 
cantly larger amounts for this purpose. Not- 
withstanding the postwar decrease in the expendi- 
tures of the United States Government on research, 
this Government still maintains its position as the 
largest sponsor of industrial research in the world. 


“Statement issued by the Chinese Information Office, 
Nanking, on Aug. 13, 1947. 
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The emergence of governments as owners of 
patents is a considerably more recent development 
than is their sponsorship of industrial research. 
This discussion of governments as patentees re- 
lates principally to the acquisition and adminis- 
tration of patents by government agencies. 

Patentable inventions owned or controlled 
by governments are normally acquired from 
two sources—government-sponsored research and 
nationalized industries. The chief sources of 
government patent rights arising from govern- 
ment-sponsored research are inventions made by 
government employees and those made by govern- 
ment contractors. The circumstances under which 
a government employee makes an invention nor- 
mally determine his rights to it. These circum- 
stances involve such variables as the relation 
between the invention and the inventor’s official 
duties ; the extent to which the inventor’s superiors 
contemplated or anticipated the invention; and 
the extent of the government’s contribution in the 
form of time, facilities, equipment, materials, 
funds, services of other employees, or information. 
Governments—or, more specifically, agencies and 
departments of governments—have therefore to 
decide who should own or control inventions of 
employees or contractors, the government on the 
one hand or the employee or contractor on the 
other. These agencies also have to determine 
what rights, if any, the other should have in the 
inventions; whether foreign patent rights should 
be treated differently from the domestic rights; 
and, if the employee or the contractor is given 
ownership, what controls or conditions, if any, 
should be imposed by the government. 

It is to be expected that if a government exer- 
cises a high degree of control over an industry, the 
patent policy of the industry will also be regulated, 
especially in regard to filing abroad. Therefore 
it may be unrealistic in many cases to consider 
the patents of such industries separately from 
those of nationalized firms. There is very little 
information on those patents which are merely 
an incident to government ownership or control 
of industry.” 


* The discussion on nationalized and government-con- 
trolled industries in the previous section of this study 
provides some indication of the scope of such patents. 
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PART II: GOVERNMENTS AS OWNERS OF PATENTS 


The administration of a government’s patent 
rights may take any of three forms: the sale of 
the government’s rights in the invention, the li- 
censing of the invention with or without royalties 
on an exclusive or nonexclusive basis, or the public 
dedication of the invention before or after 
patenting. 

Very often a government’s foreign patent policy 
differs considerably from its domestic one. For 
instance, Great Britain charges domestic firms low 
royalties as part of a policy to aid British indus- 
try, but collects high royalties on its foreign pat- 
ent rights so as to obtain the maximum revenue 
and foreign exchange for the Crown. The tend- 
ency in most countries is for the government to re- 
tain, for the inventions it has financed, fuller rights 
at home than in foreign jurisdictions. 

Many governments which have provided a 
rather complete description of their research pro- 
grams have given relatively little information on 
their patent positions. In some instances this sit- 
uation is motivated by a desire for secrecy; in 
others it is because a government has not yet be- 
gun to acquire patent rights to inventions devel- 
oped with official funds, for the emergence of 
governments as patent holders is a very recent 
development—considerably more recent than the 
sponsorship by governments of industrial re- 
search ; and in still others it is because no interest 
has existed in tabulating the patents beneficially 
owned by the state but actually taken out in the 
names of employees of various government de- 
partments, institutes, agencies, and semiautono- 
mous bodies (or, where it is permitted by law, per- 
haps by such government entities themselves). 
Because a large segment of the foreign patents 
beneficially owned by a government are taken out 
in the names of individuals, it is often difficult 
to know how strong are the patent positions of 
foreign governments in their own jurisdiction. 

The alien-property custodians of many gov- 
ernments normally hold title to and administer 
ex-enemy assets, including patents. Although 
most of these governments have declared their in- 
tention to dispose of these patents as long as they 
are held by the custodians, they might be consid- 
ered as government-owned. The question of the 
volume and ultimate disposition of ex-enemy pat- 
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ents is too involved for treatment in this short 
study and is mentioned only to indicate the com- 
plexities of evaluating government ownership. 

The general effect of the London accord on Ger- 
man patents, which came into force on November 
30, 1946, is to make available to the nationals of 
all participating governments “ full rights, with- 
out payment of any royalties, to all former wholly 
German-owned patents issued by those govern- 
ments, subject to the protection of previous exist- 
ing rights lawfully acquired by non-Germans. 
The number of patents which will be affected by 
the accord is known to be well above 100,000. 
Since the accord will make the patents freely 
available to nationals of all participating govern- 
ments, it constitutes an important step in the 
program for the removal of trade barriers. In 
addition, the accord will assure that the patents 
cannot at some future date be returned to their 
former German owners. 

The accord in effect carries over into the inter- 
national sphere the domestic policy which the 
United States Alien Property Custodian (now the 
Office of Alien Property, Department of Justice) 
has been following for several years with respect 
to German-owned patents issued by the United 
States Government and vested by the Custodian. 
The benefit which American business as a whole 
has gained from the Custodian’s policy of royalty- 
free licensing was one of the factors which led the 
United States to urge that the policy be adopted 
by other governments, on a reciprocal basis, for 
the common benefit of all. 

Considerable attention will be given in this sec- 
tion to the manner in which the patent rights of 
the Czechoslovak Government are administered 
because of the importance of the country, both eco- 
nomically and politically, and the interest which 
has been shown by American business in the patent 
policies of state industries in countries where 
nationalization has been relatively extensive. 


Acquisition of Patent Rights by the United States 
From Government Employees 


One of the most striking anomalies of current 
practice of the United States Government regard- 
ing inventions made by its employees is the absence 
of any uniformity among the agencies, and some- 
times even among the subdivisions of a single 
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agency. The only Government entities engaged 
in scientific research whose patent policies toward 
their employees are prescribed by Congress are the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, both of which are empow- 
ered to, and in practice do, obtain ownership to 
all inventions of their employees which bear some 
relation to the functions of the respective organi- 
zations. All other agencies of the Government 
are free to issue regulations prescribing any policy 
they deem appropriate, ranging from the require- 
ment that all patent rights be assigned to the Gov- 
ernment to the opposite policy of leaving all patent 
rights to the employee. 

In spite of significant variations in patent poli- 
cies among the Government departments, in gen- 
eral they may be grouped into two classes with re- 
gard to their treatment of patent rights arising 
from inventions which bear a close relationship 
to the employee’s duties or to which the Govern- 
ment has made a substantial contribution. One 
group of agencies normally requires an assign- 
ment of the patent, whereas the other as a rule 
requires merely a royalty-free, nonexclusive license 
to the Government. Included in the first group 
are the Atomic Energy Commission, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Department of the Interior, De- 
partment of Agriculture, National Bureau of 
Standards, Office of Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment (until its recent termination), and the 
Signal Corps of the Department of the Army.” 
The second group comprises practically all other 
Government agencies, including the Department 
of the Army (except the Signal Corps), the De- 
partment of the Navy, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. Most of the agencies in the second 


* The countries which had signed or accepted the accord 
as of Dec. 31, 1946, were: Belgium, Bolivia, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Chile, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Ethiopia, France, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Paraguay, 
Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Turkey, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom, United States, Venezuela, and 
Yugoslavia. 

“The patent policy of the Atomic Energy Commissio. 
is discussed in the Report of the Patent Advisory Panel, 
Sept. 17, 1947. Monographs on the patent policies of 
14 other Government departments and agencies are found 
in Investigation of Government Patent Policies and Prac- 
tices, 1947, Department of Justice, vol. II. 
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group purport to follow the common-law prin- 
ciples requiring an assignment or merely a free 
license, according to which right accrued to the 
Government under the appropriate case law, but 
in practice an assignment is seldom required. 


From Government Contractors 


A very substantial part of the Government’s 
research and development activities is carried out 
by private industries and organizations under con- 
tract or other arrangement with the Government. 
There is a considerable diversity in the practices 
of Government agencies as regards the patent 
rights to inventions made under their research 
contracts. Some agencies, notably the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
generally exercise a substantial degree of control 
over patent rights. Many other departments and 
agencies, including the Departments of the Army 
and Navy, permit contractors to retain the patent 
rights, but they are normally subject to a royalty- 
free license to the Government. 

During World War II the War Department 
conducted the largest research program in the 
United States—probably also in the world. Two 
thirds of its research was carried out under con- 
tract. In almost 60 percent of all the War De- 
partment’s contracts during the fiscal years 1940 
to 1945, the patent rights were left to the con- 
tractors, subject to nonexclusive, royalty-free 
licenses to the Government. In the remaining 40 
percent the contractors retained all patent rights 
without any licensing provision. A _ regulation 
on research contracts issued by the War Depart- 
ment in April 1945 for the first time expressly 
provided for an assignment of patent rights to 
the Government, and then only under certain 
limited circumstances. 

During World War II the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development was second only to the 
War Department in the size of its research ac- 
tivities, all of which were carried out under con- 
tract. Assignment of all patent rights was 
required in about one third of all the contracts, 
which represented approximately two thirds of 
the total dollar amount of the contracts. Almost 
none of these contracts requiring full assignment 


* Investigation of Government Patent Practices and 
Policies, 1947, Department of Justice, vol. I, p. 132. 


of all patent rights were with industrial concerns, 
which were normally permitted to retain 
the patent rights subject to a license to the 
Government. 

The patent policy of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission with regard to inventions of a confidential 
nature is, of course, outside the scope of this study, 
but firms and organizations under contract to the 
Commission have developed numerous nonconfi- 
dential inventions. 

The Commission uses three types of contracts, 
in all of which title to the patent is retained by 
the Government. Type A, which empowers the 
Government to take all patent rights, is used in 
substantially all research contracts. In types B 
and C, which are normally used in construction 
and other nonresearch contracts, the contractor 
is guaranteed “at least” a nonexclusive (type B) 
or exclusive (type C) license for “outfield (non- 
governmental)” uses, which are almost invariably 
uses within the contractor’s field of commercial 
operations. Approximately 60 percent of the 
Commission’s contracts have contained type A 
clauses, about 25 percent type B, and some 15 per- 
cent type C. 


Administration of Patent Rights in the 
United States 


Domestic Patent Policy 


The general practice in the Government is 
either to dedicate its domestic patents and inven- 
tions to the free use of the public or to issue non- 
exclusive royalty-free licenses. Some agencies 
(such as the Departments of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and the Army) have followed the policy 
of making their patented inventions available to 
all applicants under royalty-free, nontransfer- 
able, nonexclusive revocable licenses—a procedure 
equivalent to public dedication of the patent. 
The Office of Alien Property follows the same pol- 
icy under patents seized from enemy owners and 
not subject to any interest or claim of a nonenemy 
national. The Department of Agriculture and a 
few other agencies also frequently dedicate in- 
ventions to the public before or after patenting. 


Foreign Patent Policy 


Under the principles of common law both a 
license and an assignment include foreign as well 
as domestic rights unless the parties clearly express 
a contrary intent. The foreign patent rights to 
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inventions made by Government employees seem 
to have been of merely academic interest until 
World War II. Up to that time most agencies 
of the Government were not interested in acquir- 
ing foreign rights, and no record has been found 
of any attempt by the Government prior to World 
War II to obtain a foreign patent on a Gov- 
ernment-owned invention or to interfere with the 
private patenting abroad of inventions made by 
its employees. Since the outbreak of World War 
II some Government agencies, notably the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development and the 
Atomic Energy Commission, have filed a limited 
number of applications abroad, but it is to be ex- 
pected that, in view of the large amounts now 
being spent by the Government on research, a 
significant number of valuable inventions will be 
developed, foreign patents on which will be ac- 
quired by the Government. 

There is considerable variation among Govern- 
ment agencies in the treatment of foreign rights 
to patents to which the Government has either 
ownership or license rights, but generally the 
foreign rights have been left to the inventor, some- 
times with a license reserved to the Government. 
The Department of the Interior has adopted a pol- 
icy, which is very similar to that followed by the 
War Production Board before its liquidation, that 
where it has obtained an assignment of the do- 
mestic patent rights, the foreign rights are also 
to be assigned if private ownership of such rights 
“would be contrary to public policy”.* The De- 
partment of the Navy has generally left full 
foreign rights to the employee or contractor, 
whereas the Department of the Army normally 
reserves to the Government a royalty-free license 
in foreign countries on any inventions which are 
domestically owned by or licensed to the Gov- 
ernment. 

There are three principal reasons given for per- 
mitting a Government employee or contractor to 
retain legal title to the foreign rights (with or 
without a license to the Government) to inven- 
tions developed through research financed by the 
Government. One is that the Congress has appro- 
priated almost no funds which may be used for 
patent fees abroad, and therefore the Government 
is unable to pay for protection abroad for the vast 
bulk of its patents. Secondly, leaving foreign 
commercial rights to the inventor or contractor 
will tend to induce private filing abroad and will 
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assure the Government a license, when provision 
is made for such a license. Thirdly, the principal 
reason for Government ownership—the right of 
the American public to the maximum benefit from 
research financed by public funds—is not present. 

It is understood that the Department of Com- 
merce contemplates requesting the present Con- 
gress to appropriate funds which will enable the 
Government to provide adequate foreign protec- 
tion to its patents. There is considerable urgency 
to this, for valuable patent rights belonging to the 
Government which are based on wartime inven- 
tions may shortly be irretrievably forfeited by de- 
fault, since it will soon be too late to apply for pro- 
tection in foreign countries for inventions devel- 
oped during the war. Reliance in the meantime 
must be placed upon private interests to protect the 
foreign rights on inventions resulting from Gov- 
ernment-sponsored research. This protection is 
being accomplished in two principal ways, depend- 
ing on whether the Government retains title to the 
foreign rights. The current program regarding 
inventions on which the Government decides to 
retain the foreign patents is an outgrowth of the 
arrangements made in 1946 between the pharma- 
ceutical industry and the Government for foreign 
patent protection on synthetic anti-malarial medi- 
cinals developed during the war with Government 
funds. It was agreed that foreign patents should 
be taken out in the name of the Government in 
countries selected by the industry and that the 
industry would bear all the costs.* 

The Office of Technical Services of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has encouraged foreign pro- 
tection for inventions developed with official funds, 
and an announcement in October 1947 urged pri- 
vate firms to obtain such protection for selected 
inventions resulting from Government-financed 
research. It is stated in the announcement that: 


“The Government is prepared to place the neces- 
sary technical data in the hands of the attorneys 
selected by the industry, and to offer non-exclusive 
royalty-free licenses under the patents obtained to ~ 
U.S. nationals and nationals of other countries 
which accord reciprocity.” 


* Ibid., p. 138. 

* The Government’s Foreign Patent Protection Program, 
by John C. Green, Office of Technical Sciences, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, November 1947. 

* Release for Oct. 6, 1947, Office of Technical Services, 
Department of Commerce. 
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Although in many instances private industries 
have responded quite favorably to this proposal, 
there are many Government inventions for which 
foreign protection has not yet been sought. 

Several departments of the United States Gov- 
ernment are concerned over (a) the failure of the 
Government to acquire title to, or at least control 
over, foreign rights to many significant inventions 
developed with Government funds and (6) the 
lack of adequate foreign patent protection for such 
rights. In an effort to resolve these problems the 
Attorney General recently recommended that— 


“1. Under every invention in which the Gov- 
ernment acquires a free, nonexclusive license in the 
United States, it should also acquire a similar li- 
cense operative in foreign countries. 

“2. Under every invention to which the Govern- 
ment acquires title in the United States, it should 
also acquire the right to control the ownership, use 
and disposition of the foreign patent rights 
therein. 

“3. If in respect of any invention acquired by 
the United States, [it is found] that control over 
the foreign rights is not necessary or desirable in 
the public interest, such rights may be released 
to the employee or contractor involved, subject 
to any terms or conditions deemed proper in the 
public interest.” *° 
The Attorney General, however, has not recom- 
mended that the United States acquire title to 
foreign patent rights. 

Executive Order 9865 of June 14, 1947, envis- 
ages the acquisition by the Government of title to 
patents resulting from Government-sponsored 
research and establishes a procedure for cross- 


* Investigation of Government Patent Practices and Pol- 
icies, 1947, Department of Justice, vol. I, p. 182. Italics are 
the present writer’s. 

212 Fedcral Register 3907. 

* Strained international relations might arise should 
one sovereign subject the patents of another to compul- 
sory licensing. Compulsory licensing in some form is 
contained in the patent laws of more than 60 countries, 
including most of the industrially important nations of 
the world. The United States is one of the few industrial 
nations which has no provision for compulsory licensing 
and is therefore at a disadvantage in that U. S. Govern- 
ment patents in any foreign country which permits com- 
pulsory licensing confer potentially weaker monopoly 
rights than would be granted to that country’s patents in 
the United States. 





licensing foreign patents. It is provided in the 
order that: 


“1. All Government departments and agencies 
shall, whenever practicable, acquire the right to 
file foreign patent applications on inventions re- 
sulting from research conducted or financed by 
the Government. 


“3. The Department of Commerce shall deter- 
mine whether, and in what foreign jurisdictions, 
the United States should seek patents for such 
inventions and, to the extent of appropriations 
available therefor, shall procure patent protection 
for such inventions .. . 

“4. The Department of Commerce shall admin- 
ister foreign patents acquired by the United 
States under the terms of this order and shall issue 
licenses thereunder .. . 

“5. The Department of State, in consultation 
with the Department of Commerce, shall nego- 
tiate arrangements among governments under 
which each government and its nationals shall 
have access to the foreign patents of the other par- 
ticipating governments.” # 

The governments of some highly industrialized 
nations are embarking upon a program for the 
acquisition of patent rights in foreign jurisdic- 
tions—particularly in the United States. 
Through an aggressive foreign patent policy, 
other governments will be able to establish im- 
portant patent positions in the United States 
based on inventions resulting not only from gov- 
ernment-financed research but also from the re- 
search activities of former private industries 
which have been nationalized. The possibility is 
present that a sovereign owner might exercise its 
patent rights in the furtherance of its national 
policies in such a manner as to exert considerable 
influence on production and trade as well as on 
the foreign commerce of another nation. Such a 
patent policy might be considered as an extrater- 
ritorial extension of sovereign rights, particularly 
if a sovereign used the patents to block produc- 
tion in another country so as to preserve that coun- 
try as an export market. It is not difficult to vis- 
ualize the possibility of friction arising between 
nations in such a situation.” 

The United States Government favors a policy 
of cross-licensing all foreign patents owned by 
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governments, including not only patents held by 
a government in the territory of another, but also 
patents of each in third countries. This proce- 
dure would not entail the opening up of domestic 
patents to royalty-free licensing to nationals of 
other countries, but rather the reciprocal grant 
of royalty-free licenses to all the foreign patents 
of each nation with the nonexclusive right to grant 
sublicenses. 


Acquisition of Patent Rights by Great Britain 
From Government Employees 


In the absence of a specific agreement between 
an employer and his employee, their respective 
common-law rights in the latter’s inventions are 
generally the same in Great Britain as in the 
United States, with the possible reservation that 
the situation in which an invention is deemed to 
fall within the contract of employment is prob- 
ably not so limited in Great Britain as it is in 
the United States. 

The British Government has given considerable 
attention to the problem of patent rights in in- 
ventions made by its employees and contractors. 
There is no centralized agency for holding patents 
or for determining patent policies on inventions 
developed with public funds. The head of each 
Government department has the power to decide 
what disposition should be made of the rights to 
inventions made by employees of his department, 
the general rule being that if an employee is a 
research worker, he must assign full rights to the 
Crown. A department head may make any of 
the following dispositions of an employee’s in- 
vention, depending on the nature of the invention, 
the Government’s interest in it, the status of the 
employee, and the relation of the invention to his 
empolyment : 


(a) If complete control is retained by the 
Government, the inventor is required to assign 
all rights in the invention to the Crown. 

(6) If the Government retains the right of 
royalty-free use, the inventor is free to use or dis- 
pose of the patent for ordinary commercial pur- 
poses. 

(ce) The Government may retain the right to 
share in the commercial proceeds apart from, or 
in addition to, a royalty-free license. 

(d) An employee may be given full rights, none 
being claimed by the Government. 
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A large proportion of Government-financed re- 
search is performed either directly by, under con- 
tract with, or under the sponsorship of two Gov- 
ernment agencies—the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research (Dstr) and the Ministry 
of Supply (Mos). The general policy and prac- 
tice of Dsir is to require an assignment from its 
employees of all rights to inventions made in the 
course of their duties; inventions not made in the 
regular course of employ are extremely rare. It 
has been stated by Government officials that own- 
ership of patent rights by the Government is nec- 
essary “to protect particular fields of research from 
being monopolised by outside firms,” which is im- 
portant “because the Department (Dsm) is not 
able to carry development very far. An invention 
usually needs considerable development. If the 
fundamental work were done in the Department 
and not protected a private firm by doing develop- 
ment work and patenting only that, might succeed 
in barring general use of the Department’s 
work,” 28 

In contrast to the policies of Dstr, the defense 
departments (War Office, Mos, Air Ministry, Min- 
istry of Aircraft and Production, and the Admi- 
ralty) and the Post Office in a majority of cases 
have permitted an employee to retain “controlling 
rights” in his invention, subject to a free license 
to the Government plus a share in the commercial 
proceeds. In a minority of cases these depart- 
ments have required an assignment of full own- 
ership, particularly where secrecy is desired or 
where the invention was made in the course of the 
employee’s duties and is likely to be used by the 
Government. In such cases the employee is nor- 
mally granted a share (sometimes 50 percent) of 
the proceeds from commercial exploitation by the 
Government. 

A significant circular issued by Mos on Septem- 
ber 12, 1947, establishes a new policy on the pat- 
ent rights of its employees. 


“The grant of commercial rights to the Service 
[Government employee] inventor is no longer 
justifiable either (a) as an incentive to him to 
enter or remain in Government employ or (5) as 
the only practical way of getting a promising in- 
vention into commercial use [in view of] the im- 


* Report no. 728 from the American Embassy, London, 
Nov. 26, 1943, enclosure 7, p. 1. 
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proved status of pay ... of scientific and re- 
search personnel in Government service [and of] 
the facilities now available in the Ministry of Sup- 
ply for the commercial exploitation of patents.” 
“... an important feature of the new policy 
[is] that, if the invention falls within a technical 
field of activity of the Ministry of Supply, the 
Minister will take assignment. ... The relation 
between the invention and the inventor’s official 
duties is no longer the criterion of whether or not 
assignment will be required, but this relation is 
pertinent to the inventor’s eligibility for an ea- 
gratia award in respect of commercial use.” 


In view of the importance of Mos in the field of 
industrial research sponsored by the Government, 
it is possible that this new patent policy may be- 
come the official British patent policy. 


From Government Contractors 


In addition to inventions arising from direct 
research by Government departments and agencies, 
there are those resulting from Government con- 
tracts and from Government-sponsored research. 
In Great Britain there are two types of contracts 
between the Government and private firms or or- 
ganizations: a “production contract” to make a 
specified design or model, and a “development 
contract” for improving or modifying an existing 
design or model. In production contracts the 
Government normally obtains a free license 
valid both in Great Britain and abroad, and the 
contractor retains allother rights. On the other 
hand, development contracts normally contain a 
“collaboration clause”, giving the Government full 
ownership of all improvements and developments 
based on information submitted by the Govern- 
ment, full ownership of inventions of a classified 
nature, and joint ownership of all other inven- 
tions. Joint ownership implies that either the 
Government or the contractor (or both) may use 
the invention separately but must license or com- 
mercially exploit it jointly. 

The British Government also sponsors research 
through grants to institutions and through joint 


“Principal Patent Officers Circular No. 1, “Determi- 
nation of Service Inventors’ Rights—New Policy”, Min- 
istry of Supply, London (Sept. 12, 1947). 

* Report no. 728, from the American Embassy, London, 
Nov. 26, 1943, enclosure 7, p. 6. 
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research associations, which are financed partly by 
the Government and partly by private industry. 
With regard to grants the general rule is that an 
assignment of title to the Government is required 
if the grantee is a purely private research organi- 
zation or a private industrial firm, but that assign- 
ment is not required if the grantee is an individual. 
Joint research associations constitute an exception, 
for they are usually permitted to retain full patent 
rights. 


Administration of Patent Rights in Great Britain 
Domestic Patent Policy 


Domestic licenses are normally granted with a 
view to insuring the most beneficial use being made 
of the patents concerned. This procedure often 
involves nominal license fees but sometimes no fees 
at all for an initial period; generally royalties are 
on a basis which it is considered will permit the 
maximum development of the invention. 

Dstmr and most other Government entities 
usually license on a nonexclusive basis. Exclusive 
licenses are granted in “very special cases only”, 
which would include cases “where it is obvious 
there is only a very limited field and where the 
works of the licensee are peculiarly adapted to 
production.” > In contrast to other departments, 
the licenses issued by the Air Ministry and Min- 
istry of Aircraft Production have normally been 
exclusive. 

The patent policy of Power Jets, Ltd., is of par- 
ticular significance, since it may be considered as 
a model for the future policy on the administra- 
tion of Government patents. Power Jets is a gov- 
ernmental corporation, all the stock of which is 
held by the British Treasury, and was created to 
hold and administer patents on jet engines de- 
veloped by Mos. Power Jets grants patents to any 
interested British manufacturer at moderate roy- 
alties averaging about 21% percent of the value of 
the engine. Its practice is to grant British firms 
the right to sublicense foreign parties on a non- 
exclusive basis, with Power Jets sharing the roy- 
alties. It is reported that Power Jets is also will- 
ing to give nonexclusive rights directly to foreign 
users. 

Foreign Patent Policy 


The foreign patent policy of the British Gov- 
ernment is quite different from the domestic pol- 
icy. Although there are some variations among 
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the various departments, the general policy seems 
to be that foreign patents will be taken out and 
administered by the respective departments along 
strictly commercial lines. The primary consider- 
ations governing patenting abroad by Government 
agencies are to insure the protection of the inter- 
ests of British industry, to keep the field clear for 
further development, and to secure foreign ex- 
change, particularly United States dollars, from 
royalties. The wide divergence is quite evident 
between this British concept of management of 
foreign patents on a commercial basis and the 
United States policy of encouraging reciprocal 
nonexclusive royalty-free cross-licensing of such 
patents. 

Title to all patents of Dstr is held by the Im- 
perial Trust, a corporation created for that 
purpose. Dstr follows a policy of actively search- 
ing for prospective British licensees who would be 
interested in the foreign patent rights. Sometimes 
British firms having similar patents or technol- 
ogy are given the right to grant sublicenses 
under the Government’s foreign patents in con- 
nection with private arrangements between the 
British and a foreign firm. In such cases the 
Government normally receives a share of the royal- 
ties. In certain cases where Dstr does not deem 
it advisable to use public funds for patenting 
abroad, Dstr will take out the patent, but the fees 
will be paid by the interested British firm, which 
receives an assignment of the patent. 

In most instances patent applications corre- 
sponding to those filed in Great Britain are also 
filed in the United States and Canada. If an 
invention appears particularly valuable, patent 
rights are applied for in other countries. 

As of November 1943 Dstr held 68 domestic and 
about 60 foreign (including Dominion and Colo- 
nial) patents. In 1943 Dsmr applied for about 45 
patents ; probably the number is considerably high- 
er today. Prior to 1947 Dsm had issued about 33 
royalty-bearing licenses, consisting of 24 licenses 
under British patents, 5 under Dominion or Colo- 
nial patents, and 4 under other foreign patents. 
In addition 50 royalty-free licenses were issued 
under inventions useful to the war effort, subject 
to reconsideration after the war. A considerable 
number of patentable inventions are also develop- 
ed by Mos and the War Office. It is estimated 
that on the average over 50 inventions are pro- 
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duced annually by research sponsored by the 
former and 75 by the latter. 

The British Government has not found it 
necessary to establish any special procedure for 
protection against the infringement of Govern- 
ment patents, the principal reason being that with 
the low royalty rates for domestic licenses there 
is very little inducement to infringe. In domestic, 
but not in foreign licensing contracts, how- 
ever, Dsmr agrees to join in any infringement 
proceedings. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


The salient features of the Soviet patent system 
as it operates in practice are the encouragement 
given to inventors through cash awards and spe- 
cial privileges and the recognition by the Govern- 
ment of a responsibility to develop and exploit 
promising new ideas of its citizens in order to 
make the advantages available to the community. 

The Soviet patent law provides either for a pat- 
ent or for an “author’s certificate”. Patents give 
exclusive rights but are subject to compulsory li- 
censing after three years. Patents are seldom 
granted in the U.S.S.R.; during the period from 
1931 to 1935 approximately 99 percent of the Sov- 
iet inventors applied for author’s certificates. Un- 
der an author’s certificate the U.S.S.R. takes over 
the exploitation of the invention and assumes the 
responsibility for testing it for utility. If the 
invention is found useful to the economy, the Gov- 
ernment assumes the responsibility of putting the 
invention into use. The inventor receives certain 
privileges and also a cash award based on the sav- 
ing to the state. 

There is no treaty or agreement between the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States providing for re- 
ciprocal protection for foreign patent rights of 
the nationals of each country in the territory of 
the other, nor is there any arrangement for the re- 
ciprocal interchange of technology or patent speci- 
fications. An indication of the Soviet policy of 
restricting the flow of technical information out 
of the U.S.S.R. is afforded by two decrees promul- 
gated in June 1947, which in effect extend the 
scope of “state secrets” to cover virtually all tech- 
nological information of any consequence. The 
decrees provide that all inventions, improvements, 
research, and experimental work shall be divided 
into two categories—military and nonmilitary. 
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Only nonmilitary information may be published, 
and then only with special permission. The defi- 
nition of military secrets includes all discoveries 
“in. the field of technical and other means of de- 
fense of the U.S.S.R.”, and the penalties under 
the decrees for disclosure abroad of such inven- 
tions are more severe than for divulging most other 
types of state secrets.” 


Canada 


In Canada the disposition of patent rights as 
between the Government and an employee who 
has made an invention within the scope of his 
duties is governed by statute. The statute applies 
to all Dominion employees with the exception of 
those of the Honorary Advisory Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, who are gov- 
erned by special provisions in the act which cre- 
ated the Council. A Government employee (other 
than those of the Council) retains full foreign 
rights and may patent, use, or dispose of them as 
he sees fit, but the Dominion Government is in 
effect the owner of the domestic patent rights sub- 
ject to a right of the inventor to receive not less 
than half of the royalties. Inventors have seldom 
taken advantage of their right to patent abroad, 
the principal reasons being the expense (from 
$125 to several hundred dollars per patent) and 
the fact that few Government employees outside 
the Council engage in industrial research likely 
to produce patentable inventions. 

The 1924 act creating the Council, which carries 
out or sponsors most of the Government’s research 
activities, provides that technical employees of 
the Council must assign to it all their rights, both 
foreign and domestic, in their inventions. 

Relatively few contracts have been made by 
the Council with industrial enterprises, and no 
firm policy on patents has been developed. The 
major contracts for industrial research have been 


*“On Strengthening the Safekeeping of State Secrets”, 
by V. O. Menshagin, Soviet State and Law, no. 8 (Moscow, 
1947). For other recent articles published in the U.S.S.R. 
on patent policies, see “Patent Monopolies in the United 
States”, by M. Rubinstein, World Economy and World 
Politics, no. 8 (1947); “Seizure of German Patents by 
American and British Monopolies”, by M. Rubinstein, 
New Time, no. 7 (1947), and the Nov. 19, 1947, issue of 
Gudok. 

* Investigation of Government Patent Practices and 
Policies, 1947, Department of Justice, vol. III, pp. 109-110. 





with universities, which have generally assigned 
their rights to the Government although there has 
been no legal obligation to do so. The Council is 
now considering a uniform patent clause requir- 
ing an assignment subject to a division of royal- 
ties among the inventor, the university, and the 
Government. 

Under cooperative research arrangements where 
private organizations pay a share of the costs, the 
contracts have normally provided that the private 
party be given the patent rights. 

In August 1947 the Canadian Government 
through its various agencies held 75 patents, 54 of 
which were in the name of the Council. The pat- 
ent rights of the Council are normally made avail- 
able to the public on a royalty basis or are sold 
outright. 


The relationship of the French Government to 
its employees has always been considered to be 
generally the same as that of a private employer 
to his employees. The French patent laws, en- 
acted in 1844, contain no specific reference to the 
division of patent rights between an employer and 
an employee. Therefore, these rights rest upon 
the decisions of the French courts, which have 
evolved the following rules: 


“1. If the invention resulted directly from re- 
search entrusted to the employee, the patent rights 
belonged to the employer. 

“2. If the invention was made with the aid of 
the employer’s facilities, but without specific di- 
rection from him, the patent rights also went to 
the employer, subject to a claim for compensation 
in favor of the employee. 

“3. If the invention was made apart from the 
employee’s functions and outside the employer’s 
facilities, it belonged completely to the employee. 

“4. Contractual provisions providing for the 
assignment of the employee’s inventions in every 
case were enforceable . . .”** 


This last aspect of the French law has been the 
subject of considerable discussion. Certain groups 
feel that inventions should not be assignable in 
advance of their being made, urging that under 
these circumstances there is no real bargaining 
equality between employer and employee. 

A revision of the patent law was under dis- 
cussion in the French Legislature in 1939, but be- 
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cause of the war no definite action has been taken. 
Certain members of the Chamber of Deputies were 
apparently in favor of legislation giving the em- 
ployer the patent rights if the invention was the 
direct result of a task set for the employee and 
providing for joint ownership if the employer’s 
facilities had merely been used. 

In: practice, when the Government is the em- 
ployer, the Government’s right to ownership is not 
always asserted, except when the employer is a 
military branch of the Government, in which case 
the Government assumes full rights with no com- 
pensation to the inventor. In the nonmilitary de- 
partments of the Government, the general rule is 
that an invention becomes Government property 
if it is in the field of work for which the employee 
is paid. In other situations, even if the Govern- 
ment’s time and facilities have been used, the in- 
vention normally remains the property of the em- 
ployee. 

It is understood that the Government has done 
relatively little filing in foreign countries. How- 
ever, there is an increasing awareness in Govern- 
ment circles of the advantages in building up a 
foreign patent position. 


Czechoslovakia 


Acquisition of Patent Rights 


The present patent situation in Czechoslovakia 
is in a state of transition caused by the far-reach- 
ing political and economic changes which the 
country has experienced in recent years. Before 
World War II the Government generally did not 
hold title to patents. Since the war, however, it 
has acquired patent rights through confiscation of 
ex-enemy interests, through nationalization, and 
through its new position as employer of employee- 
inventors. 

The Government has taken possession of patents 
formerly owned by German and Hungarian citi- 
zens, by Czechoslovak citizens of German na- 
tionality, and by native collaborationists. 

In addition to confiscated patents, large num- 
bers of patents passed under Government control 
under the terms of the nationalization decrees of 
October 1945, which provided for the creation of 
autonomous national corporations out of many 
existing private firms. Title to patents belonging 
to these firms was considered as transferred to the 
newly organized national corporations at the time 
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when title to the physical assets of the private 
firms was transferred. No compensation has been 
paid for these patents, but assurances have been 
forthcoming that whenever payment is finally 
made for the nationalized property, the money 
value of patents belonging to firms nationalized 
will be taken into consideration in computing the 
amount of compensation. 

With the exception of the recent regulations of 
the Metal and Engineering Works, National Cor- 
poration, which are discussed below, there is little 
evidence of any great changes having taken place 
in the arrangements under which the national 
corporations or other operative agencies of the 
Government, such as the Czechoslovak State Rail- 
way Administration, acquire patents from their 
employees. The basic patent law states that 
“workers, employees, and functionaries of the 
State are considered as the authors of inventions 
made by them during their service, unless con- 
trary arrangements have been made by contract 
or by a rule of service”. The law declares invalid 
any provisions of contracts or rules of service 
which tend to deprive employees of an equitable 
profit resulting from inventions made by them 
during the course of their service. The inventor 
is at most obliged to give a first preference to his 
employer, who may wish to purchase or lease pat- 
ent rights. A patent is the sole property of the 
employee even when the experiments leading up 
to the patented discovery were conducted during 
his hours of work and with development facilities 
provided especially for the purpose by the 
employer. 

Recently patent regulations were issued for the 
use of the separate corporations making up the 
Metal and Engineering Works, National Corpora- 
tion. These regulations, it is stated, form an in- 
tegral part of the employment contract of each 
employee. The regulations are interesting in that 
they throw some light on the way in which the 
leaders of the important nationalized industries 
have endeavored in the sphere of patent admin- 
istration to reconcile the centralizing tendencies 
inherent in a planned economy with the degree of 
autonomy retained by the various national corpo- 
rations in their internal operations. The net re- 


* Report no. 34 from the American Embassy, Praha 
Apr. 14, 1947, p. 2. 
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sult of the regulations is to limit the inventor’s 
freedom to market his discoveries. The ration- 
alization of industry has made it more difficult for 
an employee-inventor to sell his inventions to com- 
peting firms. On the other hand, the provision 
made for the arbitration of differences between 
the employing national corporation and the em- 
ployed inventor would seem to give the inventor 
some protection against possible abuses by a na- 
tional corporation, which sometimes occupies a 
favored position as the only possible domestic 
user of a newly developed process. 

The regulations divide inventions developed by 
the corporation’s employees into “inventions of 
the enterprise” and “free inventions”, 


“Inventions of the enterprise are such that were 
made by an employee during his term of employ- 
ment in the enterprise and are directly or 
indirectly connected with the production or trade 
line of the enterprise and its related branches 
or pertain directly or indirectly to the operation, 
production and working methods, machines, tools 
and equipment of the enterprise or its related 
industrial branches.” 

An employee may appeal the classification of 
his invention before a board composed of three 
members—one representing him, one the national 
corporation, and a third person selected by the 
other two. 

The corporation has exclusive rights in the first 
type of invention. Free inventions can be disposed 
of by the inventor as he wishes; however, the cor- 
poration “possesses priority right under equal 
terms” should the inventor decide to license or 
assign his patent.® 


Administration of Patent Rights 


The ultimate disposition of confiscated patents 
is not yet clear, but apparently the intention of 
the Czechoslovak authorities is to protect the 
interests of the state—both at home and in other 
jurisdictions—in these newly acquired assets. An 
office in the Ministry of Industry has been given the 
responsibility of administering these patents, 
including the collection of any royalties which 
may be owing the state as the new owner. It is 


* Despatch no. 3140 of Oct. 1, 1947, from the American 
Embassy, Praha, enclosure 1, p. 1. 
* Ibid., p. 2. 





not known whether this office has taken any steps 
to file applications abroad on any of these patents 
or has chosen to alter existing licensing arrange- 
ments governing their use when they passed into 
the hands of the state. Since the number of newly 
acquired patents has been rather small, the Gov- 
ernment has not yet been compelled to formulate a 
firm policy on the subject. The problem is not 
likely to be resolved until the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment finally decides how it will settle the entire 
question relating to the use of confiscated prop- 
erties, of which confiscated patents are only an 
item. 

In contrast to the uncertainty as to the disposi- 
tion of confiscated patent rights, a relatively clear 
pattern has been developed for the administration 
of the patents of nationalized industries. Since 
from a legal point of view the national corpora- 
tions are independent juridical persons who are 
expected to make profits while competing with one 
another, in theory they retain the right to use 
their own patents in whatever way they see fit. 
In accordance with the terms of their incorpora- 
tion they are able to negotiate independently with 
private holders of patent rights both within 
Czechoslovakia and abroad. They have thus in 
many cases been able to take over unchanged the 
licensing arrangements the former private firms 
made with foreign patent holders. Each corpo- 
ration, moreover, has its own patent department, 
and each can compel other national corporations 
to pay license fees for the use of its patents. For 
example, the national corporation entrusted with 
the manufacture of passenger automobiles under 
the industry’s rationalization program has been 
obliged to pay royalties for the use of some 
patents owned by other national corporations 
which formerly also manufactured automobiles 
but have now been divested of their automobile 
manufacturing functions. 

Despite this degree of autonomy enjoyed by the 
national corporations, there is undoubtedly some 
effort at all levels to coordinate the work of the 
patent departments of the individual corporations. 
In the metal and engineering industry, for ex- 
ample, the central patent department attempts to 
direct the activities of the patent departments of 
the various national corporations within the in- 
dustry. The regulations mentioned above provide 
that “Existing protection [i. e. patent] rights of 
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all national corporations in the industry will be 
gradually taken over by the Central Department 
of Patents.”* This central office apparently has 
sufficient authority to compel patent offices of the 
subsidiary concerns to come to agreement as to 
payments of royalties to one another. Similarly, 
this central patent department is able to lay down 
certain general rules governing negotiations for 
patent rights which the individual national corpo- 
rations may wish to secure. It may also stipulate, 
after consultation with the National Bank, how 
much foreign exchange will be released for pay- 
ments for patent rights purchased or leased from 
owners outside of Czechoslovakia. 

Although in practice limitations on the freedom 
of action of the individual national corporations 
in respect to patent rights exist, there seems to have 
been no attempt to abolish or to restrict, in ways 
other than those mentioned above, the rights of 
the national corporations in the patents acquired 
when the private concerns were nationalized. Too 
little time has passed since the creation of the na- 
tional corporations for any entirely consistent and 
well-defined policy to have been evolved with re- 
spect to the corporations’ patent holdings. 


Sweden 


Sweden has no special regulations governing the 
disposition of patent rights arising from Govern- 
ment-sponsored research. It is not the policy of 
the Government to acquire patents except in cases 
of inventions deemed vital to the national defense, 
and the Government has seldom applied for for- 
eign patent protection for the few patents which 
it holds. 

The patent policy of the Royal Telegraph Ad- 
ministration is typical of Government departments 
and agencies. According to the old-established 
practice an employee usually grants the Admin- 
istration a nonexclusive license for Government 
use only, and the Administration in turn defrays 
the cost of patenting the invention. All other 
rights, both domestic and foreign, are retained by 
the employee. 

As a result of the report of a committee ap- 
pointed in March 1945 to investigate the rights of 
employee-inventors, a draft law has recently been 
prepared which will apply to both Government 
and private employees. The Minister of Justice 
in his instructions to the committee pointed out 
that current Swedish patent legislation contains 
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no provisions on the relative rights of the em- 
ployer and employee to the latter’s inventions, but 
that the law has been construed to imply that the 
employer has no right to claim an employee’s 
invention unless such right has been specifically 
agreed upon or could be inferred from the terms 
of the employment contract. The proposed law 
provides that an employee-inventor shall have the 
same rights as an independent inventor with the 
exception of inventions which are made by an em- 
ployee in the course of his employment. Under 
the proposed law the employer can obtain the ex- 
clusive rights to such an invention upon payment 
of a reasonable compensation; an employee is re- 
quired to notify his employer of such an invention. 
The employer can receive a license for a six-months 
period, during which time he may negotiate with 
his employee regarding compensation and patent 
rights (assignment or license). The proposed 
law provides that an employee shall always be en- 
titled to a reasonable compensation for the rights 
surrendered to his employer regardless of any 
agreement between them to the contrary. If the 
parties cannot arrive at a satisfactory agreement, 
they may apply to a special board, after which they 
may appeal to the courts. 
Belgium 

Normally the results of research sponsored by 
the Government are not patented in Belgium. 
However, such patenting is not precluded, and, 
although the Government seldom obtains protec- 
tion, specific recognition has been given to the ac- 
quisition by private individuals of patents on re- 
search subsidized by the Government. As in many 
other countries of the world there has been little 
official awareness in Belgium until recently of the 
problems of protecting the Government’s rights, 
both domestic and foreign, in inventions developed 
with official funds. 


The Netherlands 


The Netherlands Government now owns about 
115 patents and 25 licenses. Of the patents, 16 
were purchased from domestic patentees and 5 
from aliens; the balance represents the results of 
Government-sponsored research. Of the 25 li- 
censes, all of which are nonexclusive, 10 are from 
domestic patentees and 15 from foreign. The 


* Ibid., enclosure 2, p. 1. 
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patents and licenses are in a variety of fields, in- 
cluding telecommunications, mining machinery, 
and chemicals. 


Italy 


There is no central agency in the Italian Gov- 
ernment for the determination of patent policy or 
for holding patents ; such duties are undertaken by 
the interested ministries. The few patents which 
are held for the Government are principally in the 
fields of communications and ordnance. 


Union of South Africa 


Agencies and departments of the South African 
Government hold licenses but almost no patents. 
Normally patents are taken out by the employee, 
the fees being paid by the Government, which re- 
ceives an exclusive license. A lump-sum payment, 
in lieu of royalties, is made to the employer. The 
employee is usually permitted to exploit the patent 
in foreign jurisdictions, the only exception being 
the Government Metallurgical Laboratory. 

The Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search only exercises its right to patent inventions 
developed in its laboratories when the inventions 
appear to be of national significance. Normally 
the industry for which the research was under- 
taken applies for the patent rights. 


Hungary 


The Hungarian Government has established an 
official patent agent to administer its patents. 
The Government began to purchase patents, most 
of which were of a military nature, during the war 
and had acquired about 270 when hostilities ended. 
It is understood that these have been taken over 
by the U.S.S.R. Government industries still hold 
a certain number of patents, estimated at 100. 
Foreign rights have been applied for under ap- 
proximately 70 of these patents. Many of them 
cover inventions relating to agricultural machinery 
and explosives. 


China 


The present patent law in China provides for 
joint ownership by the employer and employee of 
the inventions of the latter made in the course of 
his employment, unless the Government is the em- 
ployer, in which case an application cannot be 


" Gazette, published monthly by the Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Affairs of the Chinese Government, January 1947. 





filed before an agreement has been reached. 
Under the new law, which will go into effect on 
January 1, 1949, the Government will acquire all 
rights if the invention is developed strictly within 
the scope of the employee’s duties, unless there is 
a contract to the contrary. Otherwise the em- 
ployee retains full rights or shares them jointly 
with the Government, depending on the relation- 
ship of the invention to his work and other factors. 

The Chinese Government is acquiring a consid- 
erable number of patents. Of the 77 patents is- 
sued during 1945 (only Chinese can apply under 
the present law; foreigners have been protected 
by certain extraterritorial rights), 28 were to 
“official concerns or research institutions”, and 
during the first 10 months of 1946, 16 of the 48 
patents issued were to such concerns or institu- 
tions.* 


Argentina 


For the past 20 years the Argentine Govern- 
ment has been interested in inventions of a military 
nature as well as those relating to the petroleum 
industry. Before patents are issued in either of 
these fields the approval of the appropriate depart- 
ment is required. This procedure affords the Gov- 
ernment an opportunity to decide whether to deny 
the patent or to negotiate with the inventor for an 
assignment or a license. The Government petro- 
leum company holds a considerable number of 
patents in its field. 


Other Countries 


Many governments have acquired no patent 
rights, but several, such as the New Zealand, Irish, 
and Finnish Governments, hold a few domestic 
patents, usually not more than a dozen, in their 
own names and often additional ones in the names 
of any industries the particular state may own. 
Most governments have shown very little interest 
in applying for foreign patent protection, and 
only within the past year have officials of the 
smaller countries become concerned with the 
problems of domestic and foreign patenting of 
inventions owned by the state. 


Summary 

Considerably more attention has been directed 
to the problems involved in acquiring and admin- 
istering Government patents in Great Britain, 
and to a slightly lesser degree in the United States, 
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than in the other countries of the world. Recent 
patent regulations of certain agencies of both 
Governments seem to indicate a gradual trend 
toward assuring the Governments more extensive 
rights in inventions developed with public funds. 
In addition both countries are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the advantages of obtaining foreign 
protection for Government patents, the British 
Government principally because of its need for 
hard currencies and the United States Government 
primarily because a strong foreign patent position 
is a prerequisite to the success of the Government’s 
policy favoring cross-licensing of governments’ 
foreign patent rights. It is reasonable to expect 
that the current program and planning in the 
United States, which are directed toward large 
expenditures on research and toward full foreign 
patent protection for significant inventions result- 
ing from such research, will place the United 
States Government in a strong position vis-d-vis 
other governments with regard to foreign patents. 
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Canada is second only to the United States and 
Great Britain in the importance of its Government 
patents. The Soviet patent system is so dissimilar 
to those of other countries as to make comparison 
difficult. 

The postwar trend toward nationalization of 
industry in certain countries has materially 
increased the number of patents beneficially owned 
by such governments, but there has not been suffi- 
cient time to evaluate the results of the impact of 
this phase of socialism on the patent policies of the 
governments. A possible exception may be made 
in the case of the Czechoslovak Government, which 
has apparently given considerable thought to 
synchronizing state ownership of industry with 
traditional patent policies. 

Within the past year many governments have 
shown an increasing interest in acquiring patent 
rights from their employee-inventors, but only 
a limited number of governments are actively 
concerned with acquiring foreign patent protec- 
tion for their inventions. 


[Note: This study was made by Alfred W. Wells, 
Foreign Service officer formerly assigned to the Inter- 
national Resources Division, Department of State, and at 
present attached to the American Embassy in Paris.] 











The Question of Korea in the U. N. Interim Committee 


By Philip C. Jessup’ 


Deputy U. S. Representative to the Interim Committee of the United Nations 


We had the privilege of hearing on Thursday a 
very complete and able explanation of the situa- 
tion in Korea by the distinguished Chairman of 
the United Nations Temporary Commission on 
Korea, Mr. Menon. I should like to pay tribute 
to the judicial spirit in which his address was con- 
ceived. Mr. Menon has not concealed his personal 
view but has with fine impartiality also presented 
to us opinions which differ from his. In the course 
of our consultation I shall take the liberty of com- 
menting on some of the specific points which he 
mentioned. Additional light on the problem has 
also been thrown by the documents of the Korean 
Commission, which have been circulated to us by 
the Secretariat.2 Two specific questions are now 
before the Interim Committee. As our Chairman 
also pointed out on Thursday, we are not asked 
in the Interim Committee to enter upon a full de- 
bate on the independence of Korea, but rather to 
engage in a consultation on these specific ques- 
tions. These questions are set forth in document 
A/AC.18/27, as follows: 


“1, Is it open to or incumbent upon the Com- 
mission, under the terms of the General Assembly 
resolutions of 14 November 1947, and in the light 
of developments in the situation with respect to 
Korea since that date, to implement the pro- 
gramme as outlined in resolution II in that part 
of Korea which is occupied by the armed forces 
of the United States of America? ® 

“9. If not, 

“(a) should the Commission observe the elec- 
tion of Korean representatives to take part in the 


* Statement made before the Interim Committee on Feb. 
24, 1948, and released to the press by the U. S. Mission to 
the United Nations on the same date. 

* U.N. docs. A/523; A/AC.18/21, 23; A/525. 

* Department of State Bulletin of Nov. 30, 1947, p. 1081. 
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consideration of the Korean question, as outlined 
in resolution I of 14 November 1947, provided that 
it has determined that elections can be held in 
a free atmosphere? and 

“(b) should the Commission consider such 
other measures as may be possible and advisable 
with a view to the attainment of its objectives?” 


It is appropriate to consider the framework in 
which we shall consider these questions. What is 
the central concern of this Committee with this 
problem of Korea? Our concern is clearly stated 
in the resolution of the General Assembly of No- 
vember 14, 1947. Our concern is the Korean people 
and the restoration of their freedom and inde- 
pendence. This is the desire of the Korean people 
themselves. This is the objective the United 
States pursued through the period of the defeat 
of the Japanese, through the Cairo Declaration, 
through the Joint U. S.-U. S. S. R. Commission 
on Korea, through the suggestion for a Four Power 
discussion, and finally, through the debates in the 
General Assembly itself. It is also the objective 
of the United Nations, authoritatively declared by 
the General Assembly through a resolution 
adopted by 43 votes in favor, none against, and 
6 abstentions. This resolution was adopted by the 
General Assembly through the constitutional pro- 
cedures of the United Nations. Its validity can- 
not be questioned. 

This same concern for the Korean people was 
declared to be the position of ‘the Soviet Union 
in the resolution which it introduced in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which was accepted in principle, 
although not in the exact form in which it was 
introduced. We do not understand why, if this 
be their position, they oppose the decision of the 
General Assembly and refuse to allow the Korean 
Commission to exercise its functions in the north- 
ern zone of Korea which is under Soviet occupa- 
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tion and control. Since they also decline to oc- 
cupy their seats in the Interim Committee, they 
now stand silent; their “negative attitude” to 
which they referred in their letter to the Secre- 
tary-General on January 22, 1948, is their latest 
word. The United States supports here in the 
Interim Committee as it does in Korea the affirma- 
tive United Nations program for Korean 
independence. 

The United States has not asked and does not 
ask for any special privileges in Korea. We do 
not wish to dictate to the Korean people. We 
asked for and we welcome the observation of elec- 
tions in Korea by the Korean Commission which 
represents the whole United Nations. We be- 
lieve now as we did when this matter was in the 
First Committee of the General Assembly, that 
this will provide the Korean people with their 
best chance to establish a stable government re- 
flecting the will of the majority. 

It is the Korean people who are to decide their 
form of government and their future. But 30 
million people cannot meet en masse and make 
decisions. They must act through representatives. 

The United States has not wished and does not 
wish to perpetuate the arbitrary division of Korea 
along the line of the 38th parallel which is a for- 
tuitous line resulting from the exigencies of the 
war. It urged in the General Assembly and it 
urges now that a National Assembly representing 
all Korea be elected by the people of Korea on the 
basis of population. 

Fortunately for the Korean people, the decision 
of the United Nations, designed to aid them to 
achieve their independence at the earliest possible 
date, can be carried out in one part of the country 
which contains, as the Chairman of the Korean 
Commission has reported, two thirds of the popu- 
lation of all Korea. The decision of the United 
Nations can be made effective in this part of Korea, 
because the United States is ready and eager to 
help in carrying out the will of the United Na- 
tions to give effect to the wishes of the Korean 
people for independence. This readiness of our 
authorities to cooperate was indicated on January 
24, 1948, by General Hodge, commanding the 
United States occupation forces in Korea, in the 
following public statement which he issued in 
Seoul: 


“All Americans are completely in accord with 
Mr. Menon’s statement concerning the necessity 
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of a free atmosphere for elections to be conducted 
under the observation of the United Nations Com- 
mission which, under the General Assembly reso- 
lution of 14 November, are to be held for all Korea. 
I agree entirely that if these elections are to have 
lasting value, they must be free and unfettered and 
must faithfully reflect the will of the people. The 
electors must be insured a secret ballot, and there 
must be freedom for the candidates of all parties, 
of whatever political ideology they may repre- 
sent, to put forth their views on a free and equal 
basis. I feel sure that my views express also 
those of all patriotic Koreans. 

“Although the people of Korea have never con- 
ducted a general election for the selection of 
national] representatives under elective procedures 
accepted by most of the world as democratic, I 
have the greatest faith in the genuine regard for 
democratic processes which exists among Koreans 
today. Since the coming of the United States 
Forces to Korea in September 1945, I have watched 
with increasing admiration the development and 
growth of representative government and the 
great desire of Koreans to exercise the art of good 
government in order better to serve their country. 

“Speaking as the Representative of the United 
States of America in Korea, I can assure that the 
American Command will lend every possible 
assistance to the United Nations Temporary Com- 
mission on Korea to this end and awaits the 
decision of the Commission as to their approval 
of the election laws, regulations, and mechanism 
which it deems appropriate for the election to be 
conducted. Iam confident that all the good people 
of South Korea are prepared to cooperate fully 
in the accomplishment of the task which has been 
assigned to the Temporary Commission . . .” 


Three days later, on January 27, 1948, General 
Hodge issued the following special order: 


“To the Provincial Governors and the Mayor 
of the City of Seoul. 

“One. You are reminded that it has always 
been the policy of this government that the demo- 
cratic rights of freedom of speech, press and 
assembly be recognized, respected and safeguarded. 
It is especially important that these rights be 
protected during the period of preparation for a 
general election. 

“Two. The Director of the Department of 
Police has issued special instructions to all police 
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chiefs, reminding them of the government’s policy 
with respect to observance of democratic rights. 
These instructions provide for the granting of 
applications for all public meetings and for non- 
interference with the distribution of newspaper 
articles, handbills and posters, unless they actually 
incite to riot or sedition. If arrests appear neces- 
sary at any time, and no evidence of a criminal 
act is forthcoming, the arrested persons are to be 
released immediately. The instructions further 
remind the members of the national police that 
they have no right to engage in political activities, 
except as a voter in an election. 

“Three. You will insure that these principles are 
carried into effect.” 


We are still unwilling, even now, to assume that 
the Soviet Government, whose armed forces are 
in control of the northern zone, containing one 
third of the population, will seek to block the will 
of the United Nations and the wish of the Korean 
people for a united independent Korean govern- 
ment. Why should one third of the Korean people 
be prevented from taking part in an election for 
a national assembly? If such an election is held, 
why should the Korean Commission not observe it ? 
Is it because there is something te hide? Is it 
because anyone really believes that the represen- 
tatives of other great countries of the East—China, 
India, and the Philippines—or of Australia, Can- 
ada, E] Salvador, France, and Syria—will not be 
impartial and honest observers of such an election ? 

Let us recall again what the representatives of 
43 states who voted for the General Assembly 
resolution declared by that act: 


First, they declared that they recognized the 
“urgent and rightful claims to independence of the 
people of Korea”; 

Second, they declared that they recognized that 
the satisfaction of these claims was “primarily 
a matter for the Korean people itself”; 

Third, they declared that representatives of the 
Korean people should be chosen to establish a 
national government ; 

Fourth, they declared that “in order to facil- 
itate and expedite such participation [of the Ko- 
rean people] and to observe that the Korean repre- 
sentatives are in fact duly elected by the Korean 
people and not merely appointees by military 
authorities in Korea”, a United Nations Com- 
mission should proceed to Korea. 
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It is appropriate at this point to consider the 
series of events which led up to the adoption 
of the resolution of the General Assembly and 
which therefore constitutes its background. These 
events demonstrate, I believe, that no member 
of the United Nations has been more assiduous and 
determined than the United States Government 
in the task of creating a unified Korea. 

At Cairo in 1943 the United States joined with 
Great Britain and China in declaring that one 
of the goals to be won from the conflict in the 
Pacific was a free and independent Korea. The 
Soviet Union agreed to this declaration at Pots- 
dam in 1945, 

The United States had never intended that the 
38th degree of latitude should become a permanent 
barrier splitting Korea. This line was chosen 
solely for the temporary purpose of allowing Rus- 
sian forces to accept the surrender of Japanese 
troops north of that line while the American forces 
undertook similar temporary responsibilities south 
of it. 

At the Conference of Foreign Ministers in Mos- 
cow in December 1945, a decision was reached to 
set up a provisional democratic government in 
Korea through a Joint U. S.-U. S. S. R. Commis- 
sion. This Commission held repeated meetings in 
1946 but no agreement could be reached, because 
the Soviet Delegation refused to consult with 
political parties and organizations which had 
opposed the trusteeship arrangement envisaged in 
the Moscow agreement. 

In May 1946 negotiations were again undertaken 
between the American and Soviet military com- 
mands in Korea but proved a failure. The matter 
was taken back to high government levels which 
resulted in the reconvening of the Joint U. S- 
U. S. S. R. Commission whose negotiations broke 
down for the same reason as before—the Soviet 
Union refused to allow representatives of a great 
majority of a liberated people to be consulted con- 
cerning the creation of their own government. 

Next the American Secretary of State, in August 
1946, proposed that “the four Powers adhering to 
the Moscow Agreement meet to consider how that 
agreement may be speedily carried out”. The 
Soviet Union refused, though the other powers— 
the United Kingdom and China—accepted. 

And finally, with this background and with the 
Korean national aspirations still unsatisfied, the 
United States Government proposed last Septem- 
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ber that the problem of Korean independence be 
placed on the agenda of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 

It is interesting to note that only after this was 
done, namely, on September 26 of last year, nine 
days after the United States Representative had 
indicated his intention of requesting the inclusion 
of the Korean case on the General Assembly 
agenda, did the Soviet Delegation propose in the 
Joint Commission the simultaneous withdrawal of 
Soviet and American troops and the abandonment 
of the trusteeship plan. My Government replied 
that the withdrawal of troops should be part of 
a general solution and should follow the establish- 
ment of a single independent Korean Government. 

Throughout this period of negotiations, United 
States policy toward Korea has been based on the 
following objectives, which have been frequently 
stated: (1) toestablish a self-governing, sovereign 
Korea as soon as possible, independent of foreign 
control and eligible for membership in the United 
Nations; (2) to insure that the national govern- 
ment so established shall be fully representative 
of the freely expressed will of the Korean people; 
and (3) to assist the Koreans in establishing a 
sound economy and adequate educational system 
as essential bases of an independent, democratic 
state. The United States is constantly mindful of 
the fact, which the Chairman of the Korean Com- 
mission so clearly pointed out, that Korea is a 
liberated and not a conquered country. 

I have reminded you of the experience of at- 
tempted negotiations between the two occupying 
authorities. It was in the light of this experience 
that my Government requested the assistance of 
the United Nations. 

In submitting the United States proposals to the 
General Assembly, Mr. Dulles said: “. . . We be- 
lieve that they (these proposals) are constructive 
and progressive attempts to solve a difficult prob- 
lem. The United States for its part will do all 
in its power to carry out the letter and spirit of 
the Resolution. . . .” 

So much for the background. Let me now re- 
turn to the issues before this Committee. The is- 
sues are those on which the Korean Commission 
has initiated a consultation which the resolution 
of the General Assembly authorized it to seek “in 
the light of developments”. 

Is there anything new in these developments 
which the General Assembly could not have en- 
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visaged, or did not envisage when it passed the 
Korean resolutions? 

In the first place, the General Assembly expected 
the Korean Commission to go to Korea; that is not 
an unexpected development. It is true that one 
member of the Commission, namely the member 
from the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, has 
declined to take his place on the Commission. 
That fact, however, was not unanticipated, in view 
of the specific statement made by Mr. Manuilsky 
in the First Committee of the General Assembly 
on November 5, 1947. 

In the second place, the consultations which the 
Korean Commission has held with individual Ko- 
rean leaders have revealed the fact that individual 
Koreans are not unanimous in their opinions con- 
cerning the best methods to be used to establish 
their independent government. This is not a sur- 
prising fact. It could not be considered an unan- 
ticipated development. All of us here are familiar 
with the same phenomenon in the operation of 
every democratic government. 

The Chairman of the Korean Commission has 
also suggested that there are certain difficulties 
arising out of the occupation of south Korea by 
military forces of the United States. The Repre- 
sentative of the United States in the General As- 
sembly made it clear that we do not claim perfec- 
tion in our administration of the southern zone 
of Korea. He stated that in our opinion, no mili- 
tary government is good government. 

I wish to quote Mr. Dulles’ exact words in his 
statement in the First Committee of the General 
Assembly on November 4, 1947: 


“Mr. Chairman, I said I would not make charges 
against the conditions in the north and I would 
not make any claims for conditions in the south, 
and I do not. I go further, and I say perfectly 
frankly that conditions in that area are far from 
perfect or are what we would all like to see. I 
know perfectly well that military government, 
even the best of military government, is bad gov- 
ernment and should be ended as soon as practicable. 
But even military government, with all its faults, 
may, as a temporary matter, be better than no 
government at all. Military government, if it is 
temporary in character, can usefully form a bridge 
between conditions such as existed in Korea under 
Japanese control and the creation of a new na- 
tional government of Korea.” 
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Thereafter, he stated in the General Assembly 
on November 13, 1947: * 

“ . . Whatstruck all of us in the First Com- 
mittee, I think, was this: that although conditions 
are painted as being so perfect, as being a virtual 
paradise, in north Korea, and as being such a 
hell on earth in south Korea, it was the U.S. 
delegation which took the initiative in urging that 
the United Nations should send a commission to 
Korea to see for itself what is going on, and it 
was the Soviet Union delegation which took the 
position that it would have nothing to do with 
such a commission.” 


The necessities of a war which was none of our 
choosing have forced upon us certain responsibili- 
ties during this transitional period from war to 
peace. These are onerous responsibilities but we 
shall discharge them wherever they rest upon us 
and we shall not shrink from them. At the same 
time we recognize that an essential part of those 
responsibilities is their termination at the earliest 
possible moment in the interest of the Korean 
people and in the interest of world peace and ful- 
filment of the principles and purposes of the 
United Nations. Surely in view of the frank 
statements made by Mr. Dulles on behalf of the 
United States in the General Assembly, the condi- 
tions resulting from the existence of a military 
government in Korea cannot be considered an 
unanticipated development. 

Another development which cannot be consid- 
ered as unforeseen, is the “negative attitude” of 
the Soviet Government. The Representatives of 
the Soviet Union in the debates in the General 
Assembly and in its First Committee early indi- 
cated their attitude. After opposing the whole 
consideration of the Korean question by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, on October 30, 1947, Mr. Gromyko 
stated that his Delegation could not take part in 
voting on the proposals submitted by the United 
States. When the report of the First Committee 
came before the General Assembly on November 
13, 1947, Mr. Gromyko stated that the Delegation 
of the Soviet Union could not participate in the 


*U.N. doc. A/P.V. 111, p. 152. 
* Ibid., p. 141. 
*U.N. doc. A/523, p. 13. 





vote on the resolution submitted by the First 
Committee.’ Notwithstanding these early evi- 
dences of a “negative attitude” the United States 
hoped—I am sure we all hoped—that the Soviet 
Union would accept the decision of the General 
Assembly which was adopted by so overwhelming 
a vote. We deeply regret that it has not seen fit 
to do so, but its “negative attitude” toward the 
Korean question has been prevalent at least from 
the time when the General Assembly undertook 
the consideration of the question at its last session. 
Indeed, in Mr. Gromyko’s letter to the executive 
assistant to the Secretary-General on January 22, 
1948, he indicated quite precisely that the present 
attitude of the Soviet Government is merely a 
continuation of the attitude which it expressed in 
the debates in the General Assembly. 

The Korean Commission’s consultations in 
Korea have also brought forcefully to the minds 
of its members the problem of the unity of Korea. 
This problem was eloquently stated by the Chair- 
man of the Korean Commission in his speech at a 
mass meeting at the Seoul Stadium on the 14th of 
January. In that speech which he recalled to our 
attention on Thursday last, he declared “Without 
unity there can be no independence.” “When one 
thinks of North and South Korea”, he added, “one 
is inclined to quote the words of the Christian 
marriage service: Whom God hath joined to- 
gether, let no man put asunder.” The United 
States fully associates itself with this view and 
with his further statement that no man and no 
country wants to put Korea asunder.* The ques- 
tion is, how can Korean unity be obtained? It 
unfortunately does not appear to be obtainable 
through two-party conversations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. The United 
States diligently sought to secure unity by this 
path, but it was met by the opposition of the Soviet 
Union. The Secretary of State of the United 
States has made most earnest attempts to secure a 
solution of the Korean question in that way, but 
as I have said, that effort was not successful. In- 
variably in those conversations with the Soviet 
Government, as we have already noted, there arose 
difficulty over agreement on which Korean or- 
ganizations should participate in the consultations 
concerning the political future of Korea. The 
United States held to the view that a democratic 
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government was one freely elected by the people. 
The Soviet Representatives, however, refused to 
allow joint consultations with any political party 
which had at any time exercised its free right to 
voice opposition to trusteeship for Korea. This 
Soviet attitude, if accepted by the United States, 
would have had the effect of excluding from polit- 
ical life in Korea all major political parties that 
were not allied to the Soviet-inspired Democratic 
People’s Front. Because the United States main- 
tained its position, it was able to protect freedom 
of expression for at least that part of a liberated 
people who lived in the southern part of Korea. 
But we have reluctantly been led to the conclusion 
that unity for Korea in the present circumstances 
cannot be secured through Soviet-American con- 
versations. 

Nor does Four Power consultation appear to of- 
fer a solution. As I have already stated, the 
United States proposed such a method but it was 
met by the opposition of the Soviet Union. 

We should be happy if this unity could be ob- 
tained with the help of the Korean people them- 
selves. We are informed that some individual 
Koreans have proposed to exert their efforts to this 
end, and we are hopeful that such efforts will con- 
tribute their part to the solution of this problem 
with which we are all so deeply concerned. It 
seems clear to us, however, that the chances of suc- 
cess of such efforts will be greatly enhanced if they 
are backed by the authority of a government 
elected under United Nations observation by two 
thirds of the people of Korea. 

The statement of the Chairman of the Korean 
Commission has implied that some members of the 
Commission believe that resolutions I and II of 
the General Assembly in regard to Korea are 
separable. It is, of course, known that the two 
resolutions were presented together and were 
adopted by a single vote. 

I find nothing in the legislative history of the 
discussions in the General Assembly and its com- 
mittees to support the theory that the two Korean 
resolutions are separable, in fact, the legislative 
history points to the opposite conclusion. 

The two resolutions must be viewed as a single 
plan for the solution of the Korean problem. The 
plan envisages one election and not two elections. 
The United States Representative pointed out in 
the General Assembly that it was not necessary to 
have first a consultation and then a decision re- 
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garding independence; these two questions could 
be dealt with as a single operation. Nowhere is 
there any suggestion that there should be two 
elections. 

If the two resolutions on Korea are not insep- 
arable parts of a single whole, how could our 
present consultation with the Korean Commission 
be justified with respect to resolution number I? 
There is nothing in resolution number I which 
authorizes the Korean Commission to consult with 
the Interim Committee. That authorization is 
found in paragraph 5 of resolution number II. 
What is laid down by the General Assembly as 
the subject of such consultation? The language 
is that the Commission “may consult with the In- 
terim Committee . . . with respect to the appli- 
cation of this resolution.” The previous sentence 
of the same paragraph says that the Commission 
“shall facilitate and expedite the fulfillment of the 
foregoing programme.” What is that programme? 
Surely it is the complete programme set forth in 
both the first and the second resolutions. 

Clearly, therefore, the authorization to consult 
with the Interim Committee relates to the whole 
problem of elections of members of a national as- 
sembly according to the programme carefully for- 
mulated in both resolutions which, as I have al- 
ready noted, were adopted by a single vote upon 
a single motion. 

It is, therefore, in our opinion “open to” and 
indeed “incumbent upon” the United Nations Tem- 
porary Commission on Korea under the resolution 
of the General Assembly which appointed it, to 
proceed with its task quickly and comprehensively. 
We recognize that the Commission itself has the 
responsibility for reaching its own decisions. By 
consulting the Interim Committee, however, they 
have invited an expression of our views. In the 
light of the facts and considerations which I have 
stated, the United States believes that if the Ko- 
rean Commission should pursue a course of action 
along the following lines, it would be acting in 
accordance with the letter and spirit of the reso- 
lution of the General Assembly, and would thereby 
make the greatest possible contribution to the at- 
tainment of the objective which we all have in 
mind and at heart, namely, the speedy establish- 
ment of an independent and unified Korea. 

The course of action which we envisage the Com- 
mission might take could be outlined as follows: 
The Korean Commission might proceed, in con- 
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sultation with the occupation authorities who are 
ready to assist them, to decide upon an election law 
and procedures thereunder, to designate the voting 
areas or zones which will be utilized for the pur- 
pose of holding elections “on the basis of adult 
suffrage and by secret ballot,” and to fix the date 
on which the elections will be held. Since we rec- 
ognize that the Commission is not sufficiently nu- 
merous in membership or in staff to observe the 
elections in all areas or zones simultaneously, it 
might announce that elections will be observed 
seriatim in the several areas or zones, perhaps be- 
ginning in the southern provinces of Korea and 
working northward until the task is completed. 

The Commission might immediately announce 
that the purpose of the elections is to choose 
representatives who will constitute a national 
assembly of Korea with whom the Commission 
may consult regarding the prompt attainment of 
the freedom and independence of the Korean 
people and which representatives, constituting a 
national assembly, may establish a national Gov- 
ernment of Korea. 

The Commission might then proceed to observe 
the elections in accordance with the schedule which 
they have announced. We would hope that as 
they moved on their important mission through 
the areas or zones from south to north, they would 
not be obstructed in their work, that they would not 
be denied the exercise of the right given them by 
the General Assembly, when they reach the 38th 
parallel. If it should unhappily prove to be the 
case that they could not continue with the observa- 
tion of elections north of the 38th parallel due 
to the opposition of the Soviet authorities, the 
result would nevertheless be that two thirds of the 
Korean people would have elected their propor- 





tional share of the members of the Korean national 
assembly. One third of the Korean people would 
have been denied the opportunity to seat their 
representatives in that assembly. The Korean 
people and all the world would know who had 
denied them that opportunity. But a Korean na- 
tional assembly would exist. Not all of its seats 
might be filled, but it would exist. It would be ina 
position, if it desired, to consult with the Com- 
mission on the establishment of a national govern- 
ment of Korea, as contemplated in the resolution 
of the General Assembly. We hope it would also 
be able to negotiate successfully with the Koreans 
in the northern part of the country regarding their 
participation in the Korean national government. 

The Korean national government so established 
would then, as contemplated in the General 
Assembly resolution, be in a position to consult 
further with the Commission concerning the 
implementation of the remaining provisions of the 
General Assembly’s resolution. 

In brief conclusion, therefore, the position of 
the United States is that the first question put 
to the Interim Committee by the United Nations 
Temporary Commission on Korea should be 
answered in the affirmative. That being the case, 
no, answer to the second question would be called 
for. We have embodied our views in a draft reso- 
lution which we have asked the Secretariat to dis- 
tribute to the Committee. 

So far as the United States is concerned, the 
United States Representative is authorized to 
pledge, and does pledge, the cooperation of the 
United States in the fulfilment of all parts of the 
General Assembly’s resolution.” 


* Korea’s Independence, Department of State publication 
2933. 
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Prohibition of Military Activity in. Japan and Disposition 
of the Japanese Military Equipment 


Preamble 


In accordance with paragraph 1, Part III of 
the Basic Post-Surrender Policy for Japan (FEC- 
014/9), adopted unanimously by the Far Eastern 
Commission on 19 June 1947, which states, “Dis- 
armament and demilitarization are the initial tasks 
of the military occupation and shall be carried 
out promptly and with determination,”? the Far 
Eastern Commission approves the following policy 
decision on the Prohibition of Military Activity 
in Japan and Disposition of the Japanese Military 
Equipment. 





1. (a) For the purposes of this document, the 
term “military” is defined to mean “military, naval, 
and air”, except where the context otherwise 
requires, 

(6) For the purpose of this document “Japanese 
Armed Forces” are defined to be all Japanese land, 
sea and air forces; Japanese military and para- 
military organizations, formations and units; 
gendarmerie and secret military police and their 
organized Japanese auxiliaries; together with the 
administrative organs of the armed forces men- 
tioned above. 

(c) “Japanese military equipment” is defined as: 

(1) All arms, ammunition, explosives, military 
equipment, stores and supplies and other imple- 
ments of war of all kinds and any equipment, or 
other property whatsoever belonging to, used by, 
or intended for use by Japanese armed forces and 
Japanese-controlled armed forces or any members 
thereof. 

(2) Naval combatant and auxiliary vessels and 
craft of all kinds, both surface and submarine, 
including those under repair, alteration, remodel- 
ing, reconstruction or construction, as well as those 
which were reconstructed for military purposes. 

(8) All aircraft of all kinds, both military and 
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civilian, aviation and anti-aircraft equipment and 
devices. 

(4) All military naval and air installations 
and establishments, including airfields, landing 
grounds and strips, seaplane bases, naval bases, 
military equipment of harbors, establishments 
engaged in military research, military storage 
depots, including underground depots, all equip- 
ment and facilities primarily used for military 
communication and transport, permanent and 
temporary land and coast fortification fortresses 
and other fortified areas, together with plans and 
drawings of all such fortifications, installations 
and establishments, 

(5). Proving grounds and laboratories, all tech- 
nical data, patents, plans, inventions and labora- 
tory samples of weapons and means of war, in- 
cluding those which may be or have been under 
study, in the process of manufacture, finished or 
patented. 


2. Possession of arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war by any Japanese should be prohibited 
save that the Supreme Commander may authorize 
the use: 


(a) by Japanese civil police agencies for the 
purpose of maintaining law and order of rifles 
and pistols and the necessary ammunition for them 
and other small arms exclusively used by civil 
police, 

(b) by licensed hunters of duly registered hunt- 
ing weapons. 


3. The development, manufacture, importation 
and exportation of arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war, and materials intended for military 
use should be prohibited for Japan, except for the 
importation of no more than the quantities of arms 
and ammunition necessary for the purposes men- 
tioned in paragraph 2. 


* Department of State Bulletin of Aug. 3, 1947, p. 216. 
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4. The manufacture of aircraft of all kinds 
should be prohibited in Japan. 

5. The construction of any naval combatant and 
auxiliary vessel or craft, the conversion of any 
commercial vessel or craft to military purposes, 
and the reconstruction or remodeling of commer- 
cial vessels or craft so as to render them more 
suitable for military purposes should be pro- 
hibited. 

6. Military equipment seized from the former 
Japanese Armed Forces or from members of the 
Japanese civil populace should after examination 
be destroyed or scrapped except for: 


(a) Military equipment required for opera- 
tional needs of the occupation forces or for the 
lawful activities of the Japanese civil police; 

(6) Items convertible to peacetime civilian 
uses; such equipment may be drawn upon for: 


(1) The maintenance and subsistence of the oc- 
cupation forces, prisoners of war, and nationals 
of Members of the United Nations; 

(2) The relief of the local civil population to 
the extent necessary to prevent or alleviate epi- 
demic or serious disease and serious unrest which 
would endanger the occupying forces and the ob- 
jectives of the occupation; 

(3) Reparations, including such military equip- 
ment as: 


(a) Plant and machinery for shipbuilding and 
nautical instruments other than those limited to 
purposes of an exclusively military nature. 

(6) Diving gear. 

(c) Optical glass. 

(d) Chain and chain cables. 

(e) Machine tools convertible to peacetime uses. 

(f) Military research facilities. 


7. All former United Nations naval craft, equip- 
ment and facilities found in Japanese possession 
should be safeguarded and as soon as practicable 
should be delivered to the nations to which they 
belong at such points as may be designated by the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. 

8. Japanese disarmed naval craft may be used 
for the purpose of repatriation or such other pur- 
poses connected with carrying out the terms of 
surrender as the Supreme Commander may direct. 

9. All records of military registration of de- 
mobilized personnel from the Army, Navy, Air 
Forces, gendarmerie and secret police should be 





confiscated and transferred to the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers for subsequent 
destruction. No further records of this nature 
should be compiled or maintained by the Japanese. 

10. Reestablishment of the following should be 
prohibited : 


the War and Navy Ministries, the Japanese Im- 
perial High Command, the Supreme Military 
Council, the Council of Marshals and Admirals, 
the Inspectorate of Military Training, the Japa- 
nese Imperial General Headquarters, the Naval 
General Headquarters, the Headquarters of 
Armies and Fleets, and also any military or para- 
military organizations, military academies and 
schools, military scientific and research institu- 
tions and military laboratories, as well as the 
Officers Corps in any form. Such demobilization 
agency as is retained for the purpose of demobiliz- 
ing returning Japanese Armed Forces should be 
of a civilian character and should be abolished im- 
mediately after completion of the demobilization. 
The former Japanese demobilization system in- 
volving special privileges of demobilized members 
of the Japanese armed forces should also be 
abolished. 

11. All military and para-military organizations 
in Japan, including ex-officers’ organizations, to- 
gether with their affiliates and the clubs which 
were used for making propaganda for militarism 
and ultra-nationalism should be dissolved and 
their revival or establishment in any form, in- 
cluding a disguised form, should be prohibited. 
The application of this paragraph should extend 
also to various associations created under the guise 
of production associations, such as cooperative 
societies for joint cultivation of land, for fishing, 
and others, which are composed wholly or sub- 
stantially of ex-officers of the Army and Navy and 
gendarmerie and headed by their former military 
commanders. This paragraph should apply also 
to any other asociations composed wholly or sub- 
stantially of ex-officers of the Japanese Army and 
Navy and gendarmerie, ostensibly created for 
legitimate purposes, but which are, in reality, dis- 
guised forms of military or para-military organi- 
zations, or which have some other disguised sub- 
versive purpose. 

12. Military training of the civilian population 
and military instruction in schools should be pro- 
hibited. 
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13. For the purpose of prevention of the revival 
of Japanese militarism persons who have at one 
time fallen within any of the following categories 
should not be nominated or employed in the gov- 
ernment service, public office, or educational in- 
stitutions except as they may be necessary in per- 
forming duties essential to the demobilization of 
repatriated military and naval personnel: 


(a) Generals, Admirals, and all other senior 
officers, and all career officers of the Army, Navy, 
and gendarmerie; 

(6) Other officers of the Army, Navy and 
gendarmerie, including members of the reserve, if 
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their employment would harm the cause of peace 
and security; and 

(ce) Officials of ex-officers’ and other military 
and para-military associations and of bodies 
closely associated with the armed forces. 


The Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
may authorize the nomination or employment of a 
person coming within categories (a) and (c) if 
his record shows that he has been an opponent of 
Japanese expansionism and totalitarianism. 

14. All measures necessary should be undertaken 
to prevent any revival of the Japanese Army, 
Navy, gendarmerie, secret police and their ad- 
ministrative organs. 


[Note: This policy decision was approved by the Far 
Eastern Commission on Feb. 12, 1948, and released to the 
press on Mar. 23, 1948. A directive based upon this policy 
decision has been forwarded to the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers for implementation.] 








International Wheat Agreement 


Preamble 


The Governments on whose behalf this Agreement has 
been signed, 

REcocNIzING that there is now a serious shortage of 
wheat, and that later there may be a serious surplus; 

BELIEVING that the high prices resulting from the pres- 
ent shortage and the low prices which would result from 
a future surplus are harmful to their interests, whether 
they are producers or consumers of wheat ; and 

ConcLupinc therefore that their interests, and the gen- 
eral interest of all countries in economic expansion, 
require that they should cooperate to bring order into 
the international wheat market, 

Have agreed as follows: 


Article I 
Objectives 


The objectives ut this Agreement are to assure supplies 
of wheat to importing countries and to assure markets 
to exporting countries at equitable and stable prices. 


Article II 


Rights and Obligations of Importing and Exporting 
Countries 


1. The quantity of wheat prescribed in Annex I to this 
Article for each importing country shall be called that 
country’s “guaranteed purchases” and shall represent the 
quantity of wheat which the International Wheat Coun- 
cil established by Article XI: 


(a) may, in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph 2 of Article IV, require that country to purchase 
at the minimum prices specified in or determined under 
the provisions of Article VI for shipment during the 
current crop-year from the exporting countries; or 

(b) may, in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph 1 of Article IV, require the exporting countries 
to sell to that country at the maximum prices specified 
in or determined under the provisions of Article VI for 
shipment during the current crop-year. 


2. The quantity of what prescribed in Annex II to 
this Article for each exporting country shall be called 
that country’s “guaranteed sales” and shall represent 
the quantity of wheat which the Council: 


(a) may, in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph 1 of Article IV, require that country to sell at the 
maximum prices specified in or determined under the 
provisions of Article VI for shipment during the cur- 
rent crop-year to the importing countries; or 
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(6) may, in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph 2 of Article IV, require the importing countries to 
purchase from that country at the minimum prices speci- 
fied in or determined under the provisions of Article 
VI for shipment during the current crop-year. 


38. In the event of any country listed in Annex I to 
Article II (a) not signing or (0) not formally accepting 
or (c) withdrawing from or (d) being declared in default 
of this Agreement, the guaranteed purchases of such 
country shall be redistributed by the Council to those 
importing countries which desire to guarantee additional 
purchases. The redistribution to such countries shall be 
pro rata to their existing guaranteed purchases, unless 
the Council should otherwise decide by a simple majority 
of the exporting and importing countries voting separately. 
Should the additional purchases which contracting import- 
ing countries desire to guarantee be less than the guar- 
anteed purchases of the countries referred to in (a), (b), 
(c), and (d) above, the Council shall reduce pro rata 
the figures in Annex II to Article II by the amount nec- 
essary to make the total of them equal to the total of 
the figures in Annex I to Article II. 

_4, The Council may at any meeting approve an increase 
in any figure or figures in either Annex if an equal increase 
is simultaneously made in a figure or figures for the same 
crop-year or crop-years in the other Annex, provided 
that the representatives of the exporting and importing 
countries whose figures may thereby be changed concur. 


Article Il 
Reports to the Council 


1. The Council shall keep a record of those transactions 
in wheat which are part of the guaranteed quantities in 
Annexes I and II to Article II. The difference between 
the guaranteed quantity of each country and the total of 
the quantities so recorded with respect to that country by 
the Council shall be called the “unfilled guaranteed quan- 
tity” of that country. 

2. The Council shall record as part of the guaranteed 
quantity of the importing and the exporting country con- 
cerned any transaction, or part of a transaction, in wheat 
between a contracting exporting and a contracting im- 
porting country: 


(a) if it is at a price not higher than the maximum nor 
lower than the minimum specified in or determined under 
the provisions of Article VI; and 

(bo) if it has resulted, or in the opinion of the Council 
will result, in the shipment from the exporting country 
during the current crop-year of the wheat contracted for; 
and 
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Annex I to Article II: Guaranteed Purchases 
[Thousands of metric tons *) 











APPROXIMATE 

Avoust-JuLy 1948/49 1949/50 1950/51 1951/52 196/83 | EQUIVALENT 

OF BUSHELS 

DRAG 8 ee So a eee eee ee ee ee 20 20 20 20 20 735 
MI sds tee ctl rele Pe age ot an 510 | 510 510 510 510 18739 
IN a. ek do ss wm oo OOM eee ae 650 650 650 650 650 23883 
ns. Shao. ott BE eta an ee 525 525 525 525 525 19290 
Ch eRe ae Se ee ee ees 400 400 400 400 400 14697 
ee FS. SHS 2 GP aESSOSOe: a ets 60 60 60 |. 60 60 2205 
OT hs hs ward tg hal age re RR eg 225 225 225 225 225 8267 
RS 5a artes ah ee SP 30 30 30 30 30 1102 
Pe a aH Oe se ON eS ee Se ie 40 40 40 40 40 1470 
POE, 6. cd Ss eR eS 20 20 20 20 20 735 
BOUGGER Ss. 6 8 ate al Ra oe: OG 30 30 30 30 30 1102 
BE hoe isa Se ack eS! ark & 12 etd ees 190 190 190 190 190 6981 
Preah Valo Ga Heer . wc ee es 975 975 975 975 975 35824 
a re re ae ee ee oe ee 510 510 510 510 510 18739 
Se ee ee eee eee ee 10 10 10 10 10 367 
a: Gc ee ca a ee Oe Oe ee 750 750 750 750 750 27557 
hed ae ee te! SPAS eee Ses 360 360 360 360 360 13227 
EE TAY oc. «ae hee ae are Garis fae 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 36743 
ee fe Oe nk oe Ce gee eres 75 75 75 75 75 2756 
EN oe ha a) et ae ee Se ee 1 1 1 1 1 37 
Se ve. a ng. a ig ae ghee fate meng sar tans 200 200 200 200 200 7349 
Pe Ae ae a ie Sea ee 835 835 835 835 835 30680 
EE ds a So ew ee ee ee eS 150 | 150 150 150 150 5511 
MES aa, 5 oa ke ejeralo we eee 205 205 205 205 205 7532 
PN Gk) gk es, et ak ee ee ee eee 110 110 110 110 110 4042 
Ps sw eae she ae a eee cs 170 170 170 170 170 6246 
re ye ae eee ee eae Mee 30 30 30 30 30 1102 
US. Sc Ss a eae eee ene Soy ers 120 120 120 120 120 4409 
DENG kG ee ee ee ee ee 175 175 175 175 175 6430 
ON ea ks oe a ee a ee ee ee 75 75 75 75 75 2756 
eee a SS eee 200 200 200 200 200 7349 
WE i GS ee ee a en ee 4897 4897 4897 4897 | 4897 179930 
We ae a Oe ae SS aes 60 60 60 60 | 60 2205 
oo Hee are re eee 

Tea? (SS coca. se ST SS 13608 13608 | 13608 | 13608 13608 499997 














1 Without prejudice to the preference of any country for imported flour of any extraction rate, all imports of wheat-flour registered by the Council as part 
of the guaranteed purchases shall, unless the Council should otherwise determine, be computed at 72 metric tons of flour to 100 metric tons of wheat. 


Annex II to Article II: Guaranteed Sales 
(Thousands of metric tons '} 














AvoustJuLy 1948/49 1949/50 1950/51 1951/52 1962/83 | MiLuoNs oF 
PE ho oe es SQ Ree eee ea ot ate 2313 2313 2313 2313 2313 85 
a5 og eta ee ee ok oe nee 6260 6260 6260 6260 6260 230 
United States of America?. ......... 5035 5035 5035 5035 5035 185 
a oe aa a, ee eS ey F 13608 13608 13608 13608 13608 500 





1 Including wheat-fiour in terms of wheat computed at 72 metric tons of flour to 100 metric tons of wheat, unless otherwise determined by the Council. 

1 In the event of the provisions of paragraph 1 of Article V being invoked by reason of a short crop it will be recognized that these guaranteed sales do not 
include the minimum requirements of wheat of any Occupied Area for which the United States of America has, or may assume, supply responsibility, and that 
the necessity of meeting these requirements will be one of the factors considered in determining the ability of the United States of America to deliver its guar- 
anteed sales under this Agreement. 
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(c) if the unfilled guaranteed quantities of the export- 
ing and the importing countries concerned are not less 
than the transaction or part of the transaction referred to. 


In reporting their transactions in wheat to the Council 
under this Article, the importing and exporting countries 
may be required by the Council to specify the amounts 
included in the buying and selling prices to cover carrying 
charges and marketing costs. 

8. The Council shall also record as part of the guaran- 
teed quantities of the exporting and importing countries 
concerned those transactions which are carried out in 
accordance with the provisions of Article IV. 

4. If the exporting and the importing countries con- 
cerned in a particular transaction in wheat-flour inform 
the Council that they are agreed that the price of such 
wheat-flour is consistent with the provisions of Article VI, 
the transaction shall be recorded by the Council as part 
of the guaranteed quantities of those countries if the 
other conditions laid down in this Article are fulfilled. 
In the event of the exporting and importing countries con- 
cerned being unable to agree that the price of such wheat- 
flour is consistent with the provisions of Article VI, they 
shall so inform the Council which shall decide the issue. 
Should the Council decide that the price of such wheat- 
flour is consistent with the provisions of Article VI, its 
wheat equivalent shall be recorded against the guaranteed 
sales and the guaranteed purchases of the exporting and 
importing countries concerned. Should the Council de- 
cide that the price of such wheat-flour is inconsistent with 
the provisions of Article VI, its wheat equivalent shall not 
be so recorded. 

5. In order to safeguard the rights of exporting coun- 
tries under the guarantees of purchases and the rights 
of importing countries under the guarantees of sales, the 
Council shall determine the factors to be taken into 
account in devising its records, which shall ensure: 


(a) that the registration of transactions is made in the 
same chronological order as they are reported to the 
Council; and 

(b) that upon the fulfillment of any exporting country’s 
rights by the registration of the total of the purchases 
guaranteed to it and upon the fulfillment of any importing 
country’s rights by the registration of the total of the 
sales guaranteed to it, any further purchases or sales by 
such countries shall not be entered in the record referred 
to in paragraph 1 of this Article. 


Upon the fulfillment of the rights referred to in (b) above 
the Secretary of the Council shall immediately notify all 
contracting exporting and importing countries, so that 
they may be informed of the position and consider its 
effect on contemplated transactions. 

6. The importing and exporting countries shall report 
to the Council such information as it may request regard- 
ing imports and purchases for import of wheat into their 
territories and exports and sales for export of wheat from 
their territories. 

7. The Council shall prescribe the records which shall 
be kept of the transactions reported in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraph 6 of this Article. 
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8. The Council shall also prescribe the manner in which 
any wheat purchased by a contracting importing country 
from a contracting exporting country which is later resold 
to another contracting importing country may, by agree- 
ment of the contracting importing countries concerned, be 
recorded against the obligations and rights of the contract- 
ing importing country to which the wheat is finally resold. 

9. The Council shall prescribe the degree of tolerance 
which shall be permitted exporting and importing coun- 
tries in fulfilling their obligations. 

10. The Council shall circulate to each member country 
a monthly statement compiled from the records kept in 
accordance with the provisions of this Article and may, 
from time to time, publish such information as it deems fit. 

11. Each contracting Government shall supply, within 
the time prescribed by the Council, such other information 
as the Council may, from time to time, request in con- 
nection with the administration of this Agreement. 


Article IV 
Enforcement of Rights 


1. Any importing country which at any time finds diffi- 
culty in purchasing its guaranteed quantity at the maxi- 
mum price specified in or determined under the provisions 
of Article VI may request the Council's help in securing 
the desired supplies. Within three days of the receipt of 
such a request the Secretary of the Council shall notify 
those exporting countries which have unfilled guaranteed 
quantities of the amount of the unfilled guaranteed quan- 
tity of the importing country which has requested the 
Council’s help and invite them to offer wheat at the maxi- 
mum prices specified in or determined under the provisions 
of Article VI. If within fourteen days of such notification 
the whole of its guaranteed quantity, or such part thereof 
as in the opinion of the Council is reasonable at the time 
the application is made, has not been offered, the Council, 
having regard to all the circumstances which the export- 
ing and the importing countries may wish to submit for 
consideration, shall as soon as possible, and in any event 
within seven days, indicate the quantities of wheat and/or 
wheat-flour which it is appropriate for each or any of the 
exporting countries to sell, and the country or countries 
so indicated shall within thirty days of the Council’s de- 
cision make the quantities so indicated available at prices 
consistent with the maximum prices specified in or deter- 
mined under the provisions of Article VI. In the event 
of disagreement between the exporting and importing 
countries concerned on the relation of the price of the 
wheat-flour in question to the maximum prices of wheat 
specified in or determined under the provisions of Article 
VI the matter shall be referred to the Council for decision. 

2. Any exporting country which at any time finds diffi- 
culty in selling its guaranteed quantity at the minimum 
price specified in or determined under the provisions of 
Article VI may request the Council’s help in making the 
desired sales. Within three days of the receipt of such 
a request the Secretary of the Council shall notify those 
importing countries which have unfilled guaranteed quan- 
tities of the amount of the unfilled guaranteed quantity 
of the exporting country which has requested the Coun- 
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cil’s help and invite them to purchase wheat at the mini- 
mum prices specified in or determined under the provisions 
of Article VI. If within fourteen days of such notification 
the whole of its guaranteed quantity, or such part thereof 
as in the opinion of the Council is reasonable at the time 
the application is made, has not been purchased, the 
Council, having regard to all the circumstances which 
the exporting and the importing countries may wish to 
submit for consideration, shall as soon as possible, and 
in any event within seven days, indicate the quantities 
of wheat and/or wheat-flour which it is appropriate for 
each or any of the importing countries to purchase, and 
the country or countries so indicated shall within thirty 
days of the Council’s decision purchase for shipment the 
quantities so indicated at prices consistent with the mini- 
mum prices specified in or determined under the provisions 
of Article VI. In the event of disagreement between the 
exporting and importing countries concerned on the rela- 
tion of the price of the wheat-flour in question to the mini- 
mum prices of wheat specified in or determined under 
the provisions of Article VI the matter shall be referred 
to the Council for decision. 

8. Unless otherwise agreed between the countries con- 
cerned, contracting exporting and importing countries 
shall carry out their obligations under this Agreement 
with respect to guaranteed sales and purchases on the 
same conditions regarding the currency in which pay- 
ment is made as prevail generally between the countries 
concerned at the time the guaranteed purchases and 
sales are being arranged. Should an exporting and an 
importing country between which no transactions have 
hitherto tuken place fail to agree on the currency in which 
payment should be made, the Council shall decide the 
issue. 

Article V 
Adjustment of Obligations 


1. Any contracting Government which fears that it may 
be prevented by circumstances, such as a short crop in 
the case of an exporting country or such as the necessity 
to safeguard its balance of payments or monetary reserves 
in the case of an importing country, from carrying out its 
obligations and other responsibilities under this Agree- 
ment shall report the matter to the Council. 

2. Where the above provisions with respect to the bal- 
ance of payments and monetary reserves are invoked the 
Council shall seek and take into account, together with 
all relevant facts, the opinion of the International Mone- 
tary Fund as to the existence and the extent of the neces- 
sity referred to in paragraph 1 of this Article. 

8. The Council shall discuss the circumstances referred 
to in paragraph 1 above with the country concerned and 
if the Council finds that such country’s representations 
are well founded it shall so rule, and if no other mutually 
acceptable remedy can be found the Council shall, in the 
first instance, if the reporting country is an importing 
country, invite the other importing countries, and, if the 
reporting country is an exporting country, invite the 
other exporting countries, to assume the obligations which 
cannot be fulfilled. If the difficulty cannot be solved in 
this way, the Council shall invite the exporting countries, 
if the reporting country is an importing country, or the 
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importing countries, if the reporting country is an export- 
ing country, to consider whether any one or more of them 
can assist the reporting country to fulfill its obligations 
or, failing that, accept a reduction in its or their guaran- 
teed quantities for the current crop-year corresponding 
to the obligations which cannot be fulfilled. 

4. If the reporting country cannot be assisted by the 
procedure set out in paragraph 8 of this Article and it is 
apparent to the Council that it will not carry out its 
obligations, the following procedure shall be adopted. If 
the reporting country is an exporting country, the Council 
shall forthwith reduce the total of the guaranteed pur- 
chases in Annex I to Article II for the current crop-year 
to an amount equal to the total of the guaranteed sales 
which will remain in Annex II to Article II for the cur- 
rent crop-year after account has been taken of the pro- 
spective failure of one of the exporting countries to carry 
out its obligations. If the reporting country is an im- 
porting country, the Council shall reduce the total of the 
guaranteed sales in Annex II to Article II for the current 
crop-year to an amount equal to the total of the guaran- 
teed purchases which will remain in Annex I to Article II 
for the current crop-year after account has been taken 
of the prospective failure of one of the importing countries 
to carry out its obligations. In adjusting individual 
quantities in Annex II to Article II for this purpose each 
figure in the Annex shall be reduced by the same propor- 
tion, unless the exporting countries concerned agree 
otherwise. 

5. If the Council finds that the reporting country’s 
representations are well founded, that country shall not 
be deemed to have committed a breach of this Agreement 
whether it is relieved of its obligations by the procedure 
set out in paragraph 3 of this Article or recourse is had 
to the procedure set out in paragraph 4 of this Article. 
If the Council finds that the reporting country’s representa- 
tions are not well founded it shall so advise that country 
and request it to carry out its obligations. Should any 
contracting Government subsequently allege that the 
country concerned has not carried out its obligations the 
Council shall apply the procedure prescribed in paragraph 
3 of Article XIII. 

6. If, in order to meet a critical need which has arisen 
or threatens to arise, a contracting Government should 
appeal to the Council for assistance in obtaining supplies 
of wheat in addition to its guaranteed quantity, the Coun- 
cil may, by two-thirds of the votes held by the Governments 
of importing countries and by two-thirds of the votes held 
by the Governments of exporting countries, reduce the 
guaranteed import quantities of the other contracting im- 
porting countries for the current crop-year, on a pro rata 
basis, by an amount sufficient to provide the quantity of 
wheat which the Council determines to be necessary to 
relieve the emergency created by the critical need, pro- 
vided that the Council agrees that such emergency cannot 
be met in any other manner. 


Article VI 
Prices 


1. The basic minimum and maximum prices for the 
duration of this Agreement shall be: 
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Canadian currency per bushel at the parity for the Cana- 
dian dollar, determined for the purposes of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund as at February 1, 1948, for No. 1 
Manitoba Northern wheat in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur. The basic minimum and maximum prices, and 
the equivalents thereof hereafter referred to, shall exclude 
such carrying charges and marketing costs as may be 
agreed between the buyer and the seller. 

2. At Sessions of the Council to be held not later than 
July 1950, July 1951, and July 1952 respectively, the Coun- 
cil may by a two-thirds majority of the votes held by the 
exporting and importing countries voting separately de- 
termine minimum and maximum prices for the crop-years 
1950/51, 1951/52, and 1952/53 respectively, the minimum 
price so determined not to be lower than the minimum 
price and the maximum price so determined not to exceed 
the maximum price for the crop-year in question specified 
in paragraph 1 of this Article. Minimum and maximum 
prices so determined shall be effective for the crop-year 
in question and shall supersede the prices specified for 
that crop-year in paragraph 1 of this Article. In deter- 
mining minimum and maximum prices in accordance with 
the provisions of this paragraph the Council shall examine 
all the factors and circumstances which it may consider 
relevant. In the event of the Council not determining 
minimum and maximum prices for any one of the crop- 
years 1950/51, 1951/52, and 1952/53 the minimum and 
maximum prices for such crop-year specified in paragraph 
1 of this Article shall remain in force. 

3. The equivalent maximum prices for bulk wheat for: 


(a) No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat in store Vancouver 
shall be the maximum prices for No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur specified in para- 
graph 1 or determined under the provisions of paragraph 2 
of this Article; 

(b) f.a.q. wheat f.o.b. Australia shall be whichever is 
the lower of: 


(i) the maximum prices for No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur specified in 
paragraph 1 or determined under the provisions of 
paragraph 2 of this Article converted into the cur- 
rency of Australia at the prevailing rate of exchange; 
or 

(ii) the prices f.o.b. Australia equivalent to the c.i.f. prices 
in the country of destination of the maximum prices 
of No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat in store Fort Wil- 
liam/Port Arthur specified in paragraph 1 or deter- 
mined under the provisions of paragraph 2 of this 
Article, computed by using currently prevailing trans- 
portation costs and exchange rates, and in those im- 
porting countries where a quality differential is recog- 
nized by making such allowance for difference in qual- 
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ity as may be mutually agreed by the importing and 
exporting countries concerned ; 

(c) No. 1 Hard Winter wheat f.0.b. Gulf/Atlantic ports 
of the United States of America shall be the prices equiva- 
lent to the c.if. prices in the country of destination of the 
maximum prices of No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat in 
store Fort William/Port Arthur specified in paragraph 1 
or determined under the provisions of paragraph 2 of this 
Article, computed by using currently prevailing transpor- 
tation costs and exchange rates and by making such allow- 
ance for difference in quality as may be mutually agreed 
by the importing and exporting countries concerned; and 

(d) No. 1 Soft White/No. 1 Hard Winter wheat f.o.b. 
Pacific ports of the United States of America shall be the 
maximum prices for No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat in 
store Fort William/Port Arthur specified in paragraph 1 
or determined under the provisions of paragraph 2 of this 
Article converted into the currency of the United States of 
America at the prevailing rate of exchange, making such 
allowance for difference in quality as may be mutually 
agreed by the importing and exporting countries concerned. 


4. The equivalent minimum prices for bulk wheat for: 


(a) No.1 Manitoba Northern wheat in store Vancouver; 

(0) f.a.q. wheat f.o.b. Australia ; 

(c) No. 1 Hard Winter wheat f.o.b. Gulf/Atlantic 
ports of the United States of America ; and 

(d) No. 1 Soft White/No. 1 Hard Winter wheat f.o.b. 
Pacific ports of the United States of America 


shall be: 


the prices in store Vancouver, f.o.b. Australia, f.o.b. United 
States of America Gulf/Atlantic ports or f.0.b. United 
States of America Pacific ports equivalent to the c.i.f. 
prices in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland of the minimum prices of No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur speci- 
fied in paragraph 1 or determined under the provisions of 
paragraph 2 of this Article, computed by using currently 
prevailing transportation costs and exchange rates, and 
in those importing countries where a quality differential 
is recognized by making such allowance for difference in 
quality as may be mutually agreed by the importing and 
exporting countries concerned. 


5. The Executive Committee, elected in accordance with 
the provisions of Article XIV, may in consultation with the 
Standing Technical Advisory Committee on Price Equiv- 
alents, established in accordance with the provisions of 
Article XV, at any date subsequent to August 1, 1948 
designate any description of wheat other than those speci- 
fied in paragraphs 3 and 4 above and determine the 
minimum and maximum price equivalents thereof, pro- 
vided that in the case of any other description of wheat, 
where the price equivalents have not yet been determined, 
the minimum and maximum prices for the time being 
shall be derived from the minimum and maximum prices 
of the description of wheat specified in this Article or 
subsequently designated by the Executive Committee, in 
consultation with the Standing Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee on Price Equivalents, which is most closely com- 
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parable to such other description, by the addition of an 
appropriate premium or by the deduction of an appro- 
priate discount. 

6. The Executive Committee if at any time it considers, or 
if it receives representations from any contracting Gov- 
ernment, that the prices established under the provisions 
of paragraphs 3 and 4 of this Article, or any prices 
determined under the provisions of paragraph 5 of this 
Article are no longer, in the light of current transportation 
or exchange rates or market premiums or discounts, fair 
equivalents of the prices specified in paragraph 1 or 
determined under the provisions of paragraph 5 of this 
Article may, in consultation with the Standing Technical 
Advisory Committee on Price Equivalents, adjust them 
accordingly. - 

7. The Executive Committee, in consultation with the 
Standing Technical Advisory Committee on Price Equiva- 
lents, shall determine the appropriate premium or discount 
in the event of a dispute arising regarding any description 
of wheat specified in paragraphs 3 and 4 or established 
under the provisions of paragraphs 5 and 6 of this Article. 

8. All decisions of the Executive Committee under the 
provisions of paragraphs 5, 6, and 7 of this Article shall 
be binding on all contracting Governments, provided that 
any contracting Government which considers that any such 
decision is disadvantageous to it may ask that a Session 
of the Council be convened to review that decision. 

9. In order to encourage and expedite the conclusion 
of transactions in wheat between exporting and importing 
countries at prices mutually acceptable in the light of all 
current circumstances, the contracting Governments, while 
reserving to themselves complete liberty of action in the 
determination and administration of their internal agri- 
cultural and price policies, undertake not to operate those 
policies in such a way as to impede the free movement of 
prices between the maximum price and the minimum price 
in respect of transactions in wheat into which the con- 
tracting Governments are prepared to enter. Should any 
contracting Government consider that it is suffering hard- 
ship as the result of action contrary to this undertaking 
by another contracting Government, it may draw the at- 
tention of the Council to the matter and the Council shall 
inquire into and make a report on the complaint. 


Article VII 
Additional Purchases or Sales 


Should the assistance of the Council be requested by (a) 
any contracting importing country desiring to make pur- 
chases in addition to its guaranteed purchases or (b) any 
contracting exporting country desiring to make sales in 
addition to its guaranteed sales, the Council may, having 
regard to all the circumstances of the case, use its good 
offices in assisting such country to make such additional 
purchases from contracting exporting countries or such 
additional sales to contracting importing countries. 


Article VIII 
Sales for Nutritional Programs 


Any exporting country may export wheat at special 
prices in such quantities and for such periods and under 
such conditions as may be approved by the Council, but 
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the Council shall not give its approval unless it is satisfied 
that the full commercial demand of the importing countries 
will be met throughout the period in question at not more 
than the current minimum price specified in or determined 
under the provisions of Article VI. Such exports of wheat 
shall be utilized in nutritional programs approved by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. The rights and obli- 
gations of the contracting Governments under the other 
provisions of this Agreement shall not be modified by 
virtue of such exports at special prices. 


Article IX 
Stocks 


1. The exporting countries shall ensure that stocks of 
old wheat held at the end of their respective crop-years 
(excluding price stabilization reserves) are not less than 
the quantities specified in the Annex to this Article; pro- 
vided that such stocks may be permitted to fall below 
the minimum so specified if the Council decides that this 
is necessary in order to provide the quantity of wheat 
needed to meet either the domestic requirements of the 
exporting countries or the import requirements of the 
importing countries. 

2. The contracting exporting countries and those con- 
tracting importing countries which are not recognized by 
the Council as predominantly importers of flour shall 
operate price stabilization reserves up to ten percent of 
their respective guaranteed quantities for each crop-year 
specified in the Annexes to Article II, subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


(a) the total of the price stabilization reserves operated 
by the exporting countries shall so far as possible be 
equal to the total of the price stabilization reserves op- 
erated by the importing countries, unless the Council, in 
order to meet special circumstances of any particular 
exporting or importing country, should otherwise decide; 

(b) price stabilization reserves shall be accumulated 
first by the contracting exporting countries; 

(c) contracting importing countries shall be required to 
fill their price stabilization reserves only upon the request 
of those contracting exporting countries which have filled 
their price stabilization reserves; when so required any 
contracting importing country shall purchase at free- 
market prices from those contracting exporting countries 
which have filled their price stabilization reserves an 
amount of wheat, in addition to its guaranteed purchases, 
not greater than one-tenth of the guaranteed quantity 
prescribed for that country in Annex I to Article II; 

(d) subject to the provisions of (b) and (c) above, 
contracting exporting and contracting importing coun- 
tries shall accumulate price stabilization reserves as soon 
and so long as free-market prices are below the lowest 
basic minimum price prescribed in paragraph 1 of Article 
VI; and 

(e€) contracting exporting and contracting importing 
countries shall sell or utilize their price stabilization re- 
serves as soon and so long as free-market prices are above 
the basic maximum price prescribed in paragraph 1 of 
Article VI. 
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Artiele X 
Territorial Application 


The rights and obligations under this Agreement shall 
apply to: 

The Kingdom of Afghanistan. 

The Commonwealth of Australia, Papua, the Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea, Nauru, and Ocean Island. 

The Republic of Austria. 

The Kingdom of Belgium. 

The Republic of the United States of Brazil. 

Canada, including the Customs territory thereof. 

The Republic of China. 

The Republic of Colombia. 

The Republic of Cuba. 

The Czechoslovak Republic. 

Denmark, including Greenland. 

The Dominican Republic. 

The Republic of Ecuador. 

The Kingdom of Egypt. 

France, territories under France’s responsibility (French 
Equatorial Africa—conventional Basin of the Congo 
and other territories, French West Africa, Cameroun 
under French Mandate, French Somali Coast and 
Dependencies, French Establishments in India, French 
Establishments of Oceania, French Establishments 
of the Condominium of the New Hebrides, Guade- 
loupe and Dependencies, French Guiana, Indo-China, 
Madagascar and Dependencies, Morocco—French Zone, 
Martinique, New Caledonia and Dependencies, Re- 
union, Saint-Pierre and Miquelon, Togo under French 
Mandate, and Tunisia) and Saar. 

Greece. 

Guatemala. 

India. 

Ireland: Customs territory administered by the Govern- 
ment of Ireland. 

The Customs territory of the Italian Republic. 

.The Republic of Lebanon. 

Liberia. 

Mexico. 

The Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

New Zealand, its Island Territories, and Western Samoa. 

The Kingdom of Norway. 

The Republic of Peru. 

Poland. 

The Republic of the Philippines. 

Continental Portugal and its Overseas Territories. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland, and the Principality of Liechtenstein. 


2 Excluding farm stocks. 
2 Including farm stocks. 
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The Union of South Africa and the Mandated Territory 
of South West Africa. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Ceylon, Newfoundland, Southern Rhodesia, 
Aden, Bahamas, Barbados, Basutoland, Protectorate 
of Bechuanaland, Bermuda, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, Protectorate of British Solomon Islands, 
British Somaliland, Brunei, Cayman Islands, Cyprus, 
Falkland Islands and South Georgia, Fiji, Gambia, 
Gibraltar, Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, Gold 
Coast, Hong Kong, Jamaica, Kenya Colony, Leeward 
Islands, Federation of Malaya, Malta, Mauritius, 
British Establishments of the Condominium of the 
New Hebrides, Nigeria, North Borneo, Protectorate 
of Northern Rhodesia, Protectorate of Nyasaland, St. 
Helena, Ascension, Tristan da Cunha, Sarawak, Sey- 
chelles, Sierra Leone, Singapore Colony, Protectorate 
of Somaliland, Swaziland, Mandated Territory of 
Tanganyika, Tonga, Trinidad and Tobago, Turks and 
Caicos Islands, Protectorate of Uganda, Windward 
Islands, Protectorate of Zanzibar, Sheikdom of Bah- 
rein, Sheikdom of Kuwait, Sheikdom of Muscat, and 
Sheikdom of the Trucial Coast, and, while under 
British Military administration, Cyrenaica, Tripoli- 
tania, and Eritrea. 

United States of America, including the Customs terri- 
tory thereof. 

Venezuela. 


Article XI 
The Council 


1. An International Wheat Council is hereby estab- 
lished. Each contracting Government shall be a mem- 
ber of the Council and may appoint one Delegate and 
one Alternate, who may be accompanied by such Advisers 
as it deems necessary. The Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization and the International Trade Organization may 
each nominate to the Council one non-voting representa- 
tive. The Interim Co-ordinating Committee for Inter- 
national Commodity Arrangements, established by the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations, may 
during its existence nominate to the Council one non-voting 
representative. 

2. The Government of any country which the Council 
recognizes aS an irregular exporter or an irregular 
importer may become a non-voting member of the Coun- 
cil provided that it accepts the obligations prescribed in 
paragraph 6 of Article III and agrees to pay the mem- 
bership fee determined by the Council. The Government 
of any such country may become a voting member of the 
Council under the provisions of Article XXI. 

8. Each contracting Government undertakes to accept as 
binding all decisions of the Council under the provisions 
of this Agreement. 

4, The Council shall elect each year, in conformity with 
its rules of procedure, a Chairman and a Vice-Chairman. 
The Chairman shall have no vote. 

5. The Council shall appoint a Secretary and such staff 
as it considers necessary and shall determine their remu- 
neration and duties. In selecting them and in fixing the 
terms and conditions of their employment, the Council 
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shall have regard to the practice of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. 

6. The Council shall meet at least once during each half 
of each crop-year and at such other times as the Chair- 
man may determine. 

7. The Chairman shall convene a Session of the Coun- 
cil if so requested by (a) the Executive Committee; or (b) 
the Delegates of five contracting Governments; or (c) 
the Delegate or Delegates of any Government or Govern- 
ments holding ten percent of the total votes; or (d) the 
Delegate of any country presenting a request in accord- 
ance with the provisions of paragraph 8 of Article VI. 

8. The presence of Delegates with a simple majority of 
the votes held by the exporting countries and a simple 
majority of the votes held by the importing countries shall 
be necessary to constitute a quorum at any meeting. 

9. The Council shall have legal capacity in the territory 
of each contracting Government to contract and to acquire 
and dispose of property, in so far as is necessary in dis- 
charging its functions under this Agreement. 

10. The Council shall select in July 1948 its temporary 
seat. The Council shall select, so soon as it deems the 
time propitious, its permanent seat after consultation 
with the appropriate organs and agencies of the United 
Nations. In selecting the temporary and permanent 
seats of the Council each Delegate shall have one vote. 

11. The Council shall establish its rules of procedure. 


Article XII 
Voting in the Council 


1. The Delegates of the importing countries shall hold 
1,000 votes, which shall be distributed between them in 
the proportions which the guaranteed purchases of the 
countries have to the total of the guaranteed purchases. 
The Delegates of the exporting countries shall also hold 
1,000 votes, which shall be distributed between them in 
the proportions which the guaranteed sales of the coun- 
tries have to the total of the guaranteed sales. Each 
Delegate shall have at least one vote and there shall be 
no fractional votes. 

2. When a country accedes to this Agreement under the 
provisions of Article XXI, or the guaranteed purchases 
or sales of any country are increased in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraph 4 of Article II, the Council 
shall redistribute the votes in accordance with the provi- 
sions of paragraph 1 of this Article. 

3. In the event of the withdrawal of a country under 
the provisions of Article XXII, or the suspension under 
the provisions of paragraph 5 of Article XVI of the voting 
rights of a country, the Council shall redistribute the votes 
in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 1 of this 
Article. 

4. Except where otherwise specified in this Agreement, 
decisions of the Council shall be by a simple majority of 
the votes cast. 


Article XIII 
The Powers and Functions of the Council 


1. The Council shall perform the duties assigned to it 
under this Agreement and shall have such powers in addi- 
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tion to those expressly conferred on it thereunder as may 
be necessary to achieve its effective operation and to 
realize its objectives. 

2. The Council shall not, except by unanimity of the 
votes cast, delegate the exercise of any of its powers or 
functions. The Council may at any time revoke such 
delegation by a simple majority vote. 

8. Any dispute arising out of the interpretation of this 
Agreement, or regarding an alleged breach of its provi- 
sions, shall be referred to the Council. The Council may 
appoint a committee to ascertain and report on the facts 
of such dispute. The Council shall, on the evidence before 
it, including the findings of any committee so appointed, 
give a ruling on the dispute but no contracting Govern- 
ment shall be found to have committed a breach of this 
Agreement except by a simple majority of the votes held 
by the exporting countries and a simple majority of the 
votes held by the importing countries. 

4. The Council, after consultation with the Secretary 
of the Wheat Advisory Committee established under the 
Final Act of the Conference of Wheat Exporting and Im- 
porting Countries held in August 1933 and with the Inter- 
national Wheat Council established under the Memoran- 
dum of Agreement approved in June 1942 and amended in 
June 1946, may take over all assets and liabilities of 
those bodies. 

5. The Council shall publish an annual report. 


Article XIV 
The Executive Committee 


The Council shall, in accordance with its rules of pro- 
cedure, elect annually an Executive Committee which shall 
be responsible to and work under the general direction of 
the Council. The representatives of exporting and im- 
porting countries, respectively, on the Committee shall 
have the same number of votes. 


Article XV 


The Standing Technical Advisory Committee on 
Price Equivalents 


The Council shall establish a Standing Technical Ad- 
visory Committee on Price Equivalents consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the Governments of Australia, Canada, the 
United States of America, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and representatives of at 
least two other importing countries. The Committee shall 
advise the Council or the Executive Committee on the mat- 
ters set out in paragraphs 5, 6, and 7 of Article VI and on 
such other questions as the Council or the Executive Com- 
mittee may refer to it. The Chairman of the Committee 
shall be appointed by the Council. 


Article XVI 
Finance 
1. The expenses of Delegations to the Council, of the 
members of the Executive Committee, and of the mem- 
bers of the Standing Technical Advisory Committee on 
Price Equivalents shall be met by their respective Govern- 
ments. All other expenses necessary for the administra- 
tion of this Agreement, including those of the Secretariat, 
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shall be met by annual contributions from the contracting 
Governments. The contribution of each Government for 
each crop-year shall be proportionate to the number of 
votes held by its Delegate when the budget for that crop- 
year is settled. 

2. At its first Session, the Council shall approve its 
budget for the crop-year ending July 31, 1949 and assess 
the contribution to be paid by each contracting Govern- 
ment. 

3. The Council shall at its first Session during the second 
half of each crop-year approve its budget for the following 
crop-year and assess the contribution to be paid by each 
contracting Government for that crop-year. 

4. The initial contribution of any Government acceding 
to this Agreement after the first Session of the Council 
shall be assessed proportionately to the number of votes 
held by its Delegate and to the number of full months 
between its accession and the beginning of the first crop- 
year for which it is assessed under the provisions of para- 
graph 3 of this Article, but the assessments already made 
upon other Governments shall not be altered for the cur- 
rent crop-year. 

5. Each contracting Government shall pay to the Secre- 
tary of the Council its full contribution within six months 
of its assessment. Any contracting Government failing to 
pay its contribution within one year of its assessment 
shall forfeit its voting rights until its contribution is 
paid, but shall not be deprived of its other rights nor 
relieved of its obligations under this Agreement. The 
Council shall redistribute, under the provisions of Article 
XII, the votes of any country which has forfeited its voting 
rights. 

6. The Council shall publish an audited statement of all 
its receipts and expenditures during each crop-year. 

7. Each contracting Government shall give consideration 
to granting to the funds of the Council and to the salaries 
paid by the Council to its staff, treatment in its territory 
no less favorable than that granted by it to the funds of, 
and salaries paid by, other intergovernmental bodies of 
comparable status. 

8. In the event of the termination of this Agreement, 
the Council shall provide for the settlement of its liabili- 
ties and the disposal of its assets. 


Article XVII 
Relation to Other Agreements 


So long as this Agreement remains in force, it shall pre- 
vail over any provisions inconsistent therewith which 
may be contained in any other agreement previously con- 
cluded between any of the contracting Governments, pro- 
vided that should any two contracting Governments be 
parties to an agreement, entered into prior to March 1, 
1947, for the purchase and sale of wheat, the Governments 
concerned shall supply full particulars of transactions 
under such agreement so that the quantities, irrespective 
of prices involved, shall be recorded in the register of 
transactions maintained by the Council in accordance with 
the provisions of Article III and so count toward the ful- 
fillment of obligations of importing countries and obliga- 
tions of exporting countries. 





Article XVIII 

Cooperation With Intergovernmental Organizations 

1. The Council shall make whatever arrangements are 
required to ensure cooperation with the appropriate or- 
gans of the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

2. If the Council finds that any terms of this Agreement 
are materially inconsistent with such requirements as the 
United Nations through its appropriate organs and special- 
ized agencies may establish regarding intergovernmental 
commodity agreements, such inconsistency shall be 
deemed to be a circumstance affecting adversely the opera- 
tion of this Agreement and the procedure prescribed in 
paragraphs 3, 4, and 5 of Article XXII shall be applied. 


Article XIX 
Definitions 
For the purposes of this Agreement: \, 


1. “Bushel” means sixty pounds avoirdupois. 

2. “Carrying charges” means the costs incurred for stor- 
age, interest, and insurance in holding wheat. 

3. “C.if.” means cost, insurance, and freight. 

4. “Crop-year” means the period from August 1 to July 
81, except that in Article IX it means in respect of 
Australia the period from December 1 to November 30 
and in respect of the United States of America the period 
from July 1 to June 30. 

5. “Exporting country” means, as the context may 
require, either a Government which has accepted this 
Agreement as the Government of an exporting country 
or that country itself. 

6. “F.a.q.” means fair average quality. 

7. “F.o.b.” means free on board. 

8. “Free-market prices” means the prices at which 
transactions other than those relating to guaranteed pur- 
chases or sales take place between contracting exporting 
and contracting importing countries. 

9. “Importing country” means, as the context may 
require, either a Government which has accepted this 
Agreement as the Government of an importing country 
or that country itself. 

10. “International Trade Organization” means the spe- 
cialized agency contemplated by the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment or any interim body 
which that Conference may form to act on its behalf pend- 
ing the definitive establishment of the International Trade 
Organization. 

11. “Marketing costs” means all usual charges incurred 
in procurement, marketing, chartering, and forwarding. 

12. “Old wheat’? means wheat harvested more than two 
months prior to the beginning of the current crop-year of 
the exporting country concerned. 

13. “Stocks” means in Australia, Canada, and the United 
States of America the total of the stocks of old wheat 
held at the end of their respective crop-years in all 
elevators, warehouses, and mills and in transit or at rail- 
road sidings; such “stocks” also include in the case of 
the United States of America stocks held on farms and in 
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the case of Canada stocks of wheat of Canadian origin 
held in bond in the United States of America. 

14. “Wheat”, except in Articles VI and IX, includes 
wheat-flour. Seventy-two metric tons of wheat-flour shall 
be deemed to be equivalent to one hundred metric tons of 
wheat in all calculations relating to guaranteed purchases 
or sales, unless otherwise determined by the Council. 


Article XX 
Signature, Acceptance, and Entry Into Force 


1. This Agreement shall be open for signature in Wash- 
ington and shall remain open for signature until April 1, 
1948 by the Governments of the countries listed in Annexes 
I and II to Article II. The original of this Agreement 
shall be deposited with the Government of the United 
States of America, which shall transmit certified copies 
of it to each signatory and acceding Government. 

2. This Agreement shall be subject to formal acceptance 
by the signatory Governments. Instruments of acceptance 
shall be deposited with the Government of the United 
States of America by July 1, 1948; provided, however, that 
an additional period shall be allowed by the Council for 
the deposit of instruments of acceptance on behalf of 
those importing countries which are prevented by a recess 
of their respective legislatures from accepting this Agree- 
ment by July 1, 1948. Instruments of acceptance shall 
become effective on the date of their deposit. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America shall notify the 
Governments listed in Annexes I and II to Article II of 
the Governments which have signed this Agreement and of 
the Governments which have deposited instruments of ac- 
ceptance. 

3. Articles X to XXII inclusive of this Agreement shall 
come into force on July 1, 1948, and Article I to IX in- 
clusive shall come into force on August 1, 1948, between 
the Governments which have deposited their instruments 
of acceptance by July 1, 1948, provided that any such Gov- 
ernment may, at the opening of the first Session of the 
International Wheat Council, established by Article XI 
of this Agreement, which Session shall be convened in 
Washington early in July 1948 by the Government of the 
United States of America, effect its withdrawal by noti- 
fication to the Government of the United States of America 
if in the opinion of any such Government the guaranteed 
purchases or guaranteed sales of the countries whose Gov- 
ernments have formally accepted this Agreement are in- 
sufficient to ensure its successful operation. With respect 
to Governments which deposit their instruments of accept- 
ance after July 1, 1948, the Agreement shall enter into 
force on the date of such deposit, provided that in no case 
shall Articles I to [IX inclusive be deemed to have entered 
into force before August 1, 1948 as a result of such deposit. 


Article XXI 
Accession 


Subject to unanimity of the votes cast, any Government 
may accede to this Agreement upon such conditions as the 
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Council may lay down. Such accession shall be effected by 
the notification thereof by the Government concerned to 
the Government of the United States of America, which 
Government shall notify the signatory and acceding Gov- 
ernments of each such accession and of the date of the 
receipt thereof. 


Article XXII 
Duration, Amendment, Withdrawal, and Termination 


1. This Agreement shall remain in force until July 31, 
1953. 

2. The Council shall, not later than July 31, 1952, com- 
municate to the contracting Governments its recommenda- 
tions regarding the renewal of this Agreement. 

8. If at any time circumstances arise which, in the 
opinion of the Council, affect or threaten to affect adversely 
the operation of this Agreement, the Council may by a 
simple majority of the votes held by the Governments of 
the exporting countries and by a simple majority of the 
votes held by the Governments of the importing countries 
recommend an amendment of this Agreement to the con- 
tracting Governments. 

4. The Council may fix a time limit within which each 
contracting Government shall notify the Council whether 
or not it accepts the amendment. The amendment shall 
become effective upon its acceptance by (a) importing 
countries which hold a simple majority of the votes of the 
importing countries, including the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and (b) the Governments of Australia, Canada, and the 
United States of America. 

5. Any contracting Government which has not notified 
the Council of its acceptance of the amendment by the date 
on which it becomes effective may, after giving such notice 
as the Council may require in each case, withdraw from 
this Agreement at the end of the current crop-year, but 
shall not thereby be released from any obligations under 
this Agreement not discharged by the end of that crop-year. 

6. Any contracting Government which considers its na- 
tional security endangered by the outbreak of hostilities 
may withdraw from this Agreement upon the expiry of 
thirty days’ written notice to the Council. In the event 
of such a withdrawal, the Council may recommend an 
amendment of this Agreement in accordance with the pro- 
visions of paragraph 8 of this Article. 

In WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned duly authorized 
representatives of the respective Governments have signed 
this Agreement on the dates appearing opposite their 
signatures. 

Opened for signature in Washington, on March 6, 1948, 
in the English and French languages, each of which shall 
be authentic. 


[Signatures follow here.] 


[Nore: For comments on the agreement see Department 
of State Bulletin of Mar. 28, 1948, p. 395.] 








Air-Transport Agreement Between the Governments of 


the United States and Italy 


[Released to the press March 15] 


The Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of Italy: 


DeEstRiInc to conclude an Agreement for the purpose of 
promoting direct air communications between their re- 
spective territories, 

Have accordingly appointed authorized representatives 
for this purpose, who have agreed as follows: 


Article 1 


For the purposes of the present Agreement, and its 
Annex, except where the text provides otherwise: 


(a) The term “aeronautical authorities” shall mean in 
the case of the United States of America, the “Civil Aero- 
nautics Board” and any person or agency authorized to 
perform the functions exercised at the present time by 
the “Civil Aeronautics Board” and, in the case of Italy, 
the Ministry of Defense—Air. [Direzione Generale dell 
Aviazione Civile e Traffico Aereo], and any person or 
agency authorized to perform the functions exercised at 
present by the said Ministry of Defense—Air [Direzione 
Generale dell’ Aviazione Civile e Traffico Aereo]. 

(b) The term “designated airlines” shall mean those 
airlines that the aeronautical authorities of one of the 
contracting parties have communicated in writing to the 
aeronautical authorities of the other contracting party 
that they are the airlines that it has designated in con- 
formity with Article 3 of the present Agreement for the 
routes specified in such designation. 

(c) The term “territory” shall have the meaning given 
to it by Article 2 of the Convention on International Civil 
Aviation, signed at Chicago on December 7, 1944. 

(d@) The definitions contained in paragraphs (a), (0b) 
and (d) of Article 96 of the Convention on International 
Civil Aviation signed at Chicago on December 7, 1944 
shall be applied to the present Agreement and its Annex. 


Article 2 


Each contracting party grants to the other contracting 
party the rights as specified in the Annex hereto necessary 
for establishing the international civil air routes and 
services therein described, whether such services be inau- 
gurated immediately or at a later date at the option of 
the contracting party to whom the rights are granted. 


Article 3 


Hach of the air services so described shall be placed in 
operation as soon as the contracting party to whom the 
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rights have been granted by Article 2 to designate an air- 
line or airlines for the route concerned has authorized an 
airline for such route, and the contracting party granting 
the rights shall, subject to Article 7 hereof, be bound to 
give the appropriate operating permission to the airline or 
airlines concerned, provided that: 


1. the airlines so designated may be required to qualify 
before the competent aeronautical authorities of the con- 
tracting party granting the rights under the laws and 
regulations normally applied by these authorities before 
being permitted to engage in the operations contemplated 
by the present Agreement ; and, 

2. in areas of hostilities or of military occupation, or 
in areas affected thereby, such operations shall be subject 
to the approval of the competent military authorities. 


Article 4 


In order to prevent discriminatory practices and to 
assure equality of treatment, both contracting parties 
agree that: 


(a) Each of the contracting parties may impose or per- 
mit to be imposed just and reasonable charges for the use 
of public airports and other facilities under its control. 
Each of the contracting parties agrees, however, that these 
charges shall not be higher than would be paid for the use 
of such airports and facilities by its national aircraft 
engaged in similar international services. 

(b) Fuel, lubricating oils and spare parts introduced 
into the territory of one contracting party by the other 
contracting party or its nationals, and intended solely for 
use by aircraft of the airlines of such contracting party 
shall, with respect to the imposition of customs duties, 
inspection fees or other national duties or charges by the 
contracting party whose territory is entered, be accorded 
the same treatment as that applying to national airlines 
and to airlines of the most-favored-nation. 

(c) The fuel, lubricating oils, spare parts, regular 
equipment and aircraft stores retained on board civil air- 
craft of the airlines of one contracting party authorized 
to operate the routes and services described in the Annex 
shall, upon arriving in or leaving the territory of the other 
contracting party, be exempt from customs, inspection 
fees or similar duties or charges, even though such sup- 
plies be used or consumed by such aircraft on flights in 
that territory. 


Article 5 
Certificates of airworthiness, certificates of competency 
and licenses issued or rendered valid by one contracting 
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party and still in force shall be recognized as valid by the 
other contracting party for the purpose of operating the 
routes and services described in the Annex. Each con- 
tracting party reserves the right, however, to refuse to 
recognize, for the purpose of flight above its own territory, 
certificates of competency and licenses granted to its own 
nationals by another State. 


Article 6 


(a) The laws and regulations of one contracting party 
relating to the the admission to or departure from its terri- 
tory of aircraft engaged in international air navigation, 
or to the operation and navigation of such aircraft while 
within its territory, shall be applied to the aircraft of the 
airlines designated by the other contracting party, and 
shall be complied with by such aircraft upon entering or 
departing from or while within the territory of the first 
party. 

(b) The laws and regulations of one contracting party 
as to the admission to or departure from its territory of 
passengers, crew, or cargo of aircraft, such as regula- 
tions relating to entry, clearance, immigration, pass- 
ports, customs, and quarantine shall be complied with 
by or on behalf of such passengers, crew or cargo of the 
airlines designated by the other contracting party upon 
entrance into or departure from, or while within the 
territory of the first party. 


Article 7 


Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 9 hereof, each 
contracting party reserves the right to withhold or revoke 
the exercise of the rights specified in the Annex to the 
present Agreement by a carrier designated by the other 
contracting party in the event that it is not satisfied that 
substantial ownership and effective control of such car- 
rier are vested in nationals of the other contracting party, 
or in case of failure by such carrier, or the Government 
designating such carrier, to comply with the laws and 
regulations referred to in Article 6 hereof, or otherwise 
to perform its obligations hereunder or to fulfil the con- 
ditions under which the rights are granted in accordance 
with the present Agreement and its Annex, 


Article 8 


The present Agreement, its Annex, and all contracts con- 
nected therewith shall be registered with the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (I.C.A.0.). 


Article 9 


Hither of the contracting parties may at any time notify 
the other of its intention to terminate the present Agree- 
ment. Such a notice shall be sent simultaneously to the 
International Civil Aviation Organization. In the event 
such communication is made, the present Agreement shall 
terminate one year after the date of receipt of the notice 
to terminate, unless by agreement between the contract- 
ing parties the communication under reference is with- 
drawn before the expiration of that time. If the other con- 
tracting party fails to acknowledge receipt, notice shall be 
deemed as having been received fourteen (14) days after 
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its receipt by the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion (1.C.A.0.). 


Article 10 


In the event either of the contracting parties considers 
it desirable to modify the routes or conditions set forth 
in the attached Annex, it may request consultation between 
the competent authorities of both contracting parties, 
such consultation to begin within a period of sixty (60) 
days from the date of the request. When these author- 
ities mutually agree on new or revised conditions affecting 
the Annex, their recommendations on the matter will come 
into effect after they have been confirmed by an exchange 
or diplomatic notes. 

Article 11 

If a general multilateral air transport Convention 
accepted by both contracting parties enters into force, the 
present Agreement shall be amended so as to conform with 
the provisions of such Convention. 


Article 12 


Except as otherwise provided in the present Agreement 
or its Annex, any dispute between the contracting parties 
relative to the interpretation or application of the present 
Agreement or its Annex, which cannot be settled through 
consultation, shall be submitted for an advisory report to 
a tribunal of three arbitrators, one to be named by each 
contracting party, and the third to be agreed upon by the 
two arbitrators so chosen, provided that such third arbi- 
trator shall not be a national of either contracting party. 

Each of the contracting parties shall designate an 
arbitrator within two months of the date of delivery by 
either party to the other party of a diplomatic note re- 
questing arbitration of a dispute; and the third arbitrator 
shall be agreed upon within one month after such period 
of two months. Ifthe third arbitrator is not agreed upon, 
within the time limitation indicated, the vacancy thereby 
created shall be filled by the appointment of a person, 
designated by the President of the Council of LC.A.O., 
from a panel of arbitral personnel maintained in accord- 
ance with the practice of I.C.A.0. The executive authori- 
ties of the contracting parties will use their best efforts 
under the powers available to them to put into effect the 
opinion expressed in any such advisory report. A moiety 
of the expenses of the arbitral tribunal shall be borne 
by each party. 

Article 13 


Changes made by either contracting party in the routes 
described in the schedules attached except those which 
change the points served by these airlines in the territory 
of the other contracting party shall not be considered as 
modifications of the Annex. The aeronautical authorities 
of either contracting party may therefore proceed unilater- 
ally to make such changes, provided, however, that notice 
of any change is given without delay to the aeronautical 
authorities of the other contracting party. 

If such other aeronautical authorities find that, having 
regard to the principles set forth in Section VII of the 
Annex to the present Agreement, interests of their air 
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carrier or carriers are prejudiced by the carriage by the 
air carrier or carriers of the first contracting party of 
traffic between the territory of the second contracting 
party and the new point in the territory of the third 
country, the two contracting parties shall consult with a 
view to arrive at a satisfactory agreement. 


Article 14 


The present Agreement supersedes the provisional au- 
thorization for United States civil air services granted by 
the Italian Government in its Notes verbale dated July 16, 
1945, October 1, 1946 and April 14, 1947. 


Article 15 


The present Agreement, including the provisions of the 
Annex thereto, shall become operative from the day it is 





signed. The Italian Government shall notify the Govern- 
ment of the United States of the completion of formalities 
prescribed by the internal legislation of Italy, and the 
Government of the United States shall consider the Agree- 
ment as becoming definitive upon the date of such notifica- 
tion. 

In Witness WHEREoF, the undersigned have signed the 
present Agreement. 

Done in duplicate, at Rome, this 6th day of February 
1948, in the English and Italian languages, each of which 
shall be of equal authenticity. 


For the Government of the For the 
United States of America Government of Italy 
JaMES CLEMENT DUNN Srorza 


ANNEX 


Section I 


The Government of Italy grants to the Government of 
the United States of America the right to conduct air 
transport services by one or more air carriers of United 
States nationality designated by the latter country on the 
routes, specified in Schedule One attached, which transit 
or serve commercially the territory of Italy. 


Section II 


The Government of the United States of America grants 
to the Government of Italy the right to conduct air trans- 
port services by one or more air carriers of Italian nation- 
ality designated by the latter country on the routes, speci- 
fied in Schedule Two attached which transit or serve com- 
mercially the territory of the United States of America. 


Section III 


One or more are carriers designated by each of the con- 
tracting parties under the conditions provided in the pres- 
ent Agreement and the Annex thereto will enjoy, in the 
territory of the other contracting party, rights of transit 
and of stops for non-traffic purposes, as well as the right 
of commercial entry and departure for international traffic 
in passengers, cargo and mail at the points enumerated on 
each of the routes specified in the Schedules attached. 


Section IV 


The air transport facilities (facilitazioni) available 
hereunder to the travelling public shall bear a Close rela- 
tionship to the requirements of the public for such trans- 
port. 

Section V 


There shall be a fair and equal opportunity for the car- 
riers of the contracting parties to operate on any route 
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between their respective territories covered by the present 
Agreement and Annex. 


Section VI 


In the operation by the air carriers of either contract- 
ing party of the trunk services (servizi a lungo percorso) 
described in the present Annex, the interest of the air 
carriers of the other contracting party shall be taken into 
consideration so as not to affect unduly the services which 
the latter prevides on all or part of the same routes. 


Section VII 


The services provided by a designated air carrier under 
the present Agreement and Annex shall retain as their 
primary objective the provision of capacity adequate to 
the traffic demands between the country of which such 
air carrier is a national and the country of ultimate 
destination of the traffic. 

The right to embark or disembark on such services 
international traffic destined for and coming from third 
countries at a point or points on the routes specified in the 
present Annex shall be applied in accordance with the 
general principles of orderly development to which both 
contracting parties subscribe and shall be subject to the 
general principle that capacity should be related: 


(a) to traffic requirements between the country of 
origin and the countries of destination ; 

(6) to the requirements of through airline operations 
(trunk services) ; and 

(c) to the traffic requirements of the area through 
which the airline passes after taking account of local and 
regional services. 


Section VIII 


In so far as the air carrier or carriers of one contract- 
ing party may be temporarily prevented through difficul- 
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ties arising from the War from taking immediate advan- 
tage of the opportunity referred to in Section V above, the 
situation shall be reviewed between the contracting 
parties with the object of facilitating the necessary devel- 
opment, as soon as the air carrier or carriers of the first 
contracting party is or are in a position increasingly to 
make their proper contribution to the service. 


Section IX 


It is the intention of both contracting parties that there 
should be regular and frequent consultation between their 
respective aeronautical authorities and that there should 
thereby be close collaboration in the observance of the 
principles and the implementation of the provisions out- 
lined in the present Agreement and Annex. 


Section X 


(A) The determination of rates in accordance with the 
following paragraphs shall be made at reasonable levels, 
due regard being paid to all relevant factors, such as cost 
of operation, reasonable profit, and the rates charged by 
any other carriers, as well as the characteristics of each 
service. 

(B) The rates to be charged by the air carriers of either 
contracting party between points in the territory of the 
United States and points in Italian territory referred to 
in the attached Schedules shall, consistent with the provi- 
sions of the present Agreement and its Annex, be subject 
to the approval of the aeronautical authorities of the 
contracting parties, who shall act in accordance with 
their obligations under the present Annex, within the limits 
of their legal powers. 

(C) Any rate proposed by the air carrier or carriers of 
either contracting party shall be filed with the aeronautical 
authorities of both contracting parties at least thirty (30) 
days before the proposed date of introduction; provided 
that this period of thirty (30) days may be reduced in 
particular cases if so agreed by the aeronautical authori- 
ties of both contracting parties. 

(D) The Civil Aeronautics Board of the United States 
having approved the traffic conference machinery of the 
International Air Transport Association (hereinafter 
called I.A.T.A.), for a period of one year beginning in 
February 1947, any rate agreements concluded through 
this machinery during this period and involving United 
States air carriers will be subject to approval of the Board. 
Rate agreements concluded through this machinery may 
also be required to be subject to the approval of the 
aeronautical authorities of Italy pursuant to the prin- 
ciples enunciated in paragraph (B) above. 

(#) The contracting parties agree that the procedure 
described in paragraphs (F), (G), and (#) of this Section 
shall apply: 


1. If during the period of the Civil Aeronautics Board’s 
approval of the I.A.T.A. traffic conference machinery, 
either any specific rate agreement is not approved, within 
a reasonable time by either contracting party, or a confer- 
ence of I.A.T.A. is unable to agree on a rate, or 

2. If at any time no I.A.T.A. machinery is applicable, or 
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8. If either contracting party at any time withdraws or 
fails to renew its approval of that part of the LA.T.A. 
traffic conference machinery relevant to this Section. 


(F) In the event that power is conferred by law upon 
the aeronautical authorities of the United States to fix 
fair and economic rates for the transport of persons and 
property by air on international services and to suspend 
proposed rates in a manner comparable to that in which 
the Civil Aeronautics Board at present is empowered to 
act with respect to such rates for the transport of per- 
sons and property by air within the United States, each 
of the contracting parties shall thereafter exercise its 
authority in such manner as to prevent any rate or rates 
proposed by one of its carriers for services from the terri- 
tory of one contracting party to a point or points in the 
territory of the other contracting party from becoming 
effective, if in the judgment of the aeronautical author- 
ities of the contracting party whose air carrier or carriers 
is or are proposing such rate, that rate is unfair or uneco- 
nomic. If one of the contracting parties on receipt of 
the notification referred to in paragraph (C) above is 
dissatisfied with the rate proposed by the air carrier or 
carriers of the other contracting party, it shall so notify 
the other contracting party prior to the expiry of the first 
fifteen (15) of the thirty (30) days referred to, and the 
contracting parties shall endeavor to reach agreement 
on the appropriate rate. 

In the event that such agreement is reached, each con- 
tracting party will exercise its best efforts to put such 
rate into effect as regards its air carrier or air carriers. 

If agreement has not been reached at the end of the 
thirty (30) day period’referred to in paragraph (C) above, 
the proposed rate may, unless the aeronautical authorities 
of the country of the air carrier concerned see fit to 
suspend its application, go into effect provisionally pend- 
ing the settlement of any dispute in accordance with the 
procedure outlined in paragraph (H) below. 

(G) Prior to the time when such power may be con- 
ferred by law upon the aeronautical authorities of 
the United States, if one of the contracting parties is 
dissatisfied with any rate proposed by the air carrier 
or carriers of either contracting party for services from 
the territory of one contracting party to a point or points 
in the territory of the other contracting party, it shall 
so notify the other prior to the expiry of the first fifteen 
(15) of the thirty (30) day period referred to in para- 
graph (C) above, and the contracting parties shall 
endeavor to reach agreement on the appropriate rate. 

In the event that such agreement is reached, each 
contracting party will use its best efforts to cause such 
agreed rate to be put into effect by its air carrier or 
carriers. 

It is recognized that if no such agreement can be reached 
prior to the expiry of such thirty (30) days, the contract- 
ing party raising the objection to the rate may take such 
steps as it may consider necessary to prevent the inaug- 
uration or continuation of the service in question at the 
rate complained of. 

(H) When in any case under paragraph (F) and (@) 
above the aeronautical authorities of the two contracting 
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parties cannot agree within a reasonable time upon the 
appropriate rate after consultation initiated by the com- 
plaint of one contracting party concerning the proposed 
rate or an existing rate of the air carrier or carriers of the 
other contracting party, upon the request of either, both 
contracting parties shall submit the question to the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization for an advisory 
report, and each party will use its best efforts under the 
powers available to it to put into effect the opinion ex- 
pressed in such report. 


SCHEDULE 


1. An airline or airlines designated by the Government 
of the United States shall be entitled to operate air services 
on each of the air routes indicated via intermediate points, 
in both directions, and to make scheduled landings in Italy 
at the points specified in this paragraph: 


The United States of America to Milan, Rome, Naples 
and beyond. 


2. An airline or airlines designated by the Government 
of Italy shall be entitled to operate air services on a route 
or routes and to make scheduled landings in the United 
States at a point or points to be agreed to between the 
Government of the United States of America and the Gov- 
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ernment of Italy at such time as the Government of Italy 
resolves to commence operations. 

3. Points on any of the specified routes may at the option 
of the designated airline or airlines be omitted on any or 
all flights. 


PROTOCOL 


At the time of signing the Air Transport Agreement be- 
tween the Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of Italy, the two contracting parties have 
further agreed as follows: 


The airports on Italian territory, whose construction, 
improvement or installations have been financed in whole 
or part by the Government of the United States and which 
will be open to international civil traffic, will be open to 
the duly authorized air carriers of the United States who 
will enjoy thereon, on a non-discriminatory basis, right of 
transit and non-traffic stop. They will likewise enjoy 
there the commercial rights which may be granted them 
by the present Agreement and the Annex thereto or any 
other agreement now in force or later concluded. 

Rome, February 6th, 1948. 


For the Government of the For the 
United States of America Government of Italy 
JAMES CLEMENT DUNN SFoRzA 
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Protection of Foreign Interests by the United States 


January I, 1948 





e 
id 1. TABULATION BY COUNTRIES WHOSE INTERESTS 
' 
ve ARE PROTECTED BY THE UNITED STATES 
n, i Countries in which foreign interests are protected by the United States 
le ' Countries whose interests are nie 
: protected by U. 8. 
ch Formal representation Consular services Good offices 
to 
> 1. AUSTRALIA French Guiana 
- ' Martinique and Guadeloupe 
- 2. BELGIUM French Guiana 
ny Martinique and Guadeloupe 
3. BRAZIL International Zone of Tangier 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (Not yet for- 
mally assented to by the 
U.S.S.R.) 
4. CANADA French Guiana 
Martinique and Guadeloupe 
5. CHILE Hungary . Bulgaria 
Rumania Japan 
Yugoslavia 
6. CHINA ee ae ee ee Colombia 
Hungary 
Haiti 
Rumania 
7. COLOMBIA | Greece . Japan 


8. COSTA RICA 


9. CUBA 
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Sweden (Diplomatic only). . 


International Zone of Tangier 
(Except performance of con- 
sular services) 


Algiers, Algeria (At ports 
where there are no Cuban 
consular officers, American 
consular officers may issue 
clearance papers to masters 





request) 


of ships at their specific | 








Istanbul, Turkey (Occasional 
services for Colombian na- 
tionals when requested by 
Colombian Government 
through Department) 


Spain (Occasional services 
when requested by Costa 
Rican Government through 
Department) 

Portugal 


Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

U.S. Area of Occupation in 
Germany 

Japan 
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Countries whose interests are 
protected by U. 8. 


9. CUBA—Continued. 


10. DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


11. EGYPT 


12. EL SALVADOR 


13. GUATEMALA 


14. HAITI 


15. HONDURAS 


16. ICELAND 


17. IRAN 
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Countries in which foreign interests are protected by the United States 


Forma] representation 


Italy (Except consular services |. 
in Genoa consular district) 


Algeria 
Greece 
Hungary 
Ireland 


| Lebanon 


Luxembourg 
Morocco 
Palestine and Transjordan 


Portugal and Possessions (Ex- 
cept Portuguese East Africa) 


Spain 
Tunisia 
Sweden 
Yugoslavia 


a a a ee a 


bh 6. (Oo 8-46. o. 8 ROS 


Consular services 


Tehran, Iran (Same as the 
above) 

Baghdad, Iraq (Same as the 
above) 

Monrovia, Liberia (Same as 
the above) 

Wellington, N.Z. (Same as the 
above) 


Alexandria, Egypt. . 


Bucharest, Rumania 
Ankara, Turkey 
Istanbul, Turkey 
Izmir, Turkey 

Italy 


‘a 2 ee 4S 


2 2.8 2S") 2 Se Se ee oe 








Good offices 





U.S. Area of Occupation in 
§ Germany 
Japan 


Austria 
U.S. Area of Occupation in 
Germany 


Czechoslovakia 

U.S. Area of Occupation in 
Germany 

Hungary 


Austria 

Belgium 

U.S. Area of Occupation in 
Germany 

Japan 


U.S. Area of Occupation in 
Germany 


Belgium 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

U.S. Area of Occupation in 
Germany 

Greece 


Algiers, Algeria 
Chungking, China 
Tehran, Iran 
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20. 
21. 
22. 
23 
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24 


on ee a o reremrnnens e  ne 
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Countries whose interests are 
protected by U. 8. 





18. LEBANON 


19. LIBERIA 


20. NETHERLANDS 


21. NEW ZEALAND 


22. NICARAGUA 


23. PANAMA 


24. PERU 
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Countries in which foreign interests are protected by the United States 


Formal representation 


French Guiana 
Martinique and Guadeloupe 


Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 


Yugoslavia. .... 





Consular services 


India (With the exception of 
Bombay) 
Pakistan 


Algiers, Algeria. . .. . 
Belize, British Honduras 
Colombo, Ceylon 
Bombay, India 

Calcutta, India 

Karachi, Pakistan 
Lahore, Pakistan 
Tehran, Iran 

Belfast, Northern Ireland 
Singapore, Straits Settlements 
Istanbul, Turkey 


| Johannesburg, Union of South 


Africa 


a a ae 











Good offices 
China 
French Indochina 
Japan 


Netherlands East Indies 
Siam 


Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

U.S. Area of Occupation in 
Germany 

Beirut, Lebanon (Occasional 
services for Liberian nation- 
als when requested by Li- 
berian Government through 
Department) 

Portugal 

Spain (Diplomatic only) 


Cartagena, Colombia (Issu- 
ance of bills of health to 
ships proceeding to certain 
Netherlands ports) 


Austria 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

U.S. Area of Occupation in 
Germany 

Greece 

Hungary i 

Italy 

Japan 

Poland ' 

Rumania 

Yugoslavia 


Czechoslovakia 

U.S. Area of Occupation in 
Germany 

Florence, Italy 

Milan, Italy 

Japan 


Austria 


| U.S. Area of Occupation ia 


Germany 
Japan 
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Countries whose interests are 
protected by U. 8. 


25. PHILIPPINES 
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Countries in which foreign interests are protected by the United States = 





Formal representation 


Afghanistan ... 
Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium end Possessions 
Bolivia 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 


China (With exception of Tai- | 


wan, Fukien, and Hong 
Kong) 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 


| Cuba 


Czechoslovakia 
Denmark (Including Green- 
land) 


| Dominican Republic 


Ecuador 

Egypt 

El Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France and Possessions 

Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hungary 

Iceland 


| India 
| Tran 
| Iraq 


Ireland 
Italy 
Lebanon 
Liberia 


| Luxembourg 


Mexico 

Morocco 

Netherlands (Including Neth- 
erlands West Indies) 


| New Zealand 


Nicaragua 

Norway 

Palestine and Transjordan 
Panama 

Paraguay 

Pakistan 

Peru 

Portugal and Possessions 
Rumania 




















Consular services Good offices - 
ates CO a ee 
French Indochina 25. 
U.S. Area of Occupation in 
Germany 
Japan 
Korea 
Netherlands East Indies 
Poland 
| 
26 
27 
28 
Oy 
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Countries whose interests are | 
protected by U. 8. 


| 
25. PHILIPPINES—Con. 


Formal representation 





Saudi Arabia 
Siam 
Spain 


Sweden 

| Switzerland 

| Syria 

| Turkey 

| Union of South Africa 


26. SWITZERLAND 


bo 
~~ 


—UVmaLon OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 





28. URUGUAY 


29. VENEZUELA 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 


Consular services 


publics (Limited by non- | 


recognition of Philippine 
Government by U.S.S.R.) 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yemen 


Yugoslavia (Not yet accepted 
by Yugoslav Government 
because of its nonrecogni- 
tion of Philippine Govern- 
ment) 


Nassau, Bahamas . 


Hamilton, Bermuda 
Barbados, British West Indies 


French Guiana 


| 
| Greece 


Countries in which foreign interests are protected by the United States 


Good offices 


| Tahiti, Society Islands (Occa- 
sional services for Swiss na- 
tionals when requested by 
Swiss Legation, Washington, 
through Department) 

Kabul, Afghanistan (Swiss 
nationals may, if they so 
desire, apply to American 
Legation, Kabul, for pro- 
tection) 


U.S. Area of Occupation in 
Germany 

| Hungary 

| Japan 


| 











II. TABULATION BY DIPLOMATIC 
OF THE UNITED STATES CHARGED WITH THE 
PROTECTION OF, FOREIGN INTERESTS 





Diplomatic or Consular establishment of U. 8. 
charged with protection of foreign interests ' 


AFGHANISTAN 
Kabul (L). 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires (E) 


AUSTRALIA 
Canberra (L) 
Adelaide (C) 
Brisbane (C) 
Melbourne (C) 
Perth (C) . 
Sydney (CG) 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna (L) 


BELGIUM AND POSSESSIONS 


Brussels (E) . 


Antwerp (CG) . 


Léopoldville, Belgian Congo (CG) . 


BOLIVIA 


La Paz (FE) 
Cochabamba (C) . 


BRAZIL 


Rio de Janeiro (E) . 
Victoria (VC) 

Bahia (C) . 
Fortaleza (C) 


Para. (C) 


Pernambuco (C) . 
Porto Alegre (C) . 
Santos (C) 

Sao Paulo (CG) 











OR CONSULAR ESTABLISHMENTS 


Countries whose interests are protected by the United States 


Formal representation Consular services | Good offices 


Philippines 


Philippines 


Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 


Philippines 


| Philippines 


Philippines 


Philippines 


Philippines 
Philippines 


.| Philippines 


Philippines 


| Philippines 
| Philippines 


Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 





.| Switzerland (Swiss nationals 
may, if they so desire, 
apply to American Lega- 
tion, Kabul, for protee- 
tion) 


| 


Cuba 
Egypt 
| Guatemala 
Liberia 
Nicaragua 
Peru 


. . ee « « « « « «| Guatemala (Except consular 
services) 
Honduras 
Costa Rica 
.| Costa Rica 
| Honduras 


1 The symbols in parentheses may be explained as follows: C - Consulate; CG - Consulate General; E - Embassy; L = Legation; VC - Vice Consulate. 
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| Countries whose interests are protected by the United States 
Diplomatic or Consular establishment of U. S. | 








charged with protection of foreign interests ! pli ee cee oe ee 
Formal representation Consular services Good offices 
BULGARIA 
CE ase ey RE eo! 6 ee ware Hp Oe eee Sd ta Sexe iy a eo er 
| | Nicaragua 
| Philippines 
CANADA 
Ottawa (BE) ........ .. . .| Philippines 
i i ee 
Edmonton (C) . Philippines 


Fort William and Port Arthur (C) .| Philippines 


Halifax (CG) .......... .| Philippines 
Hamilton (C) ...... . . . .| Philippines 
Montreal (CG) ...... .. .! Philippines 
Niagara Falls (C) ..... . . .| Philippines 
Quebec (C) ........ .. . .| Philippines 
Regina (C) ........ . . .| Philippines 
St. John (C). ....... ... .| Philippines 
a 
Toronto (CG) ....... . . .| Philippines 
Vancouver (CG)... ... .. . .| Philippines 
Vetome(G) «<1. ie se ss « |] Pe 
Windsor (C) ........ . .| Philippines 
Winnipeg (CG) ...... ... .| Philippines 
CHILE 
Santiago (E). ....... .. .| Philippines 
Antofagasta (C)...... . . .| Philippines 
Valparaiso (C). .... .. .. .| Philippines 
CHINA 
Nanking (E) ...... .. . .| Philippines .| Lebanon 
Canton (CG) ........ . .| Philippines | Lebanon 
CROONER CGFERD ck ae 0" oS as ae ce Seca ea eh 
Chungking (C)_ . cue 25 ¢ o) FEY ack ee we Pen + 4 ee eee 
Iceland (Occasional services 
| for Icelandic nationals 
when requested by Icelan- 
dic Government through 
Department) 
Dairen (C). . . Sell. re eee ere 
Hankow (CG) ....... .. .: Philippines emg ra eR en taserir ) ae 
Kunming (CG)..... . - «| Philippines .. Lebanon 
Mukden (CG) ...... ... .: Philippines. . Lebanon 
eS ees el dhe sph Lebanon 
Shanghai (CQ) . Eg 4 ; . Philippines (Except in . Lebanon 
Fukien) 
Taipei (C) Pe a ok ay Py ae ae Lebanon 
Frentain (CG)... .. . . . « Philippines Lebanon 
Tihwa (C) . . os . Philippines Lebanon 
Tsingtao (CG). . i. : . Philippines Lebanon 


1 The symbols in parentheses may be explained as follows: C - Consulate; CG - Consulate General; E - Embassy; L - Legation; VC - Vice Consulate. 
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ES 
Countries whose interests are protected by the United States 


Diplomatic or Consular establishment of U. 8. ; 


charged with protection of foreign interests ! 








| 
| Formal representation Consular services Good offices 
COLOMBIA | 
Bogota (E) oi IN | SS COUR eb te aes 
Barranquilla (C) . | ERIE 5 keds dw te ee Dk ee ae 
| ar ee | NN 5. os: sc et a ee ea 
Buenaventura (VC) ..... .. .| Philippines ....../....2.. om | China 
END ar cin’ kw: x: Go ES a. eer ea era be er ole . .| China 


| The Netherlands (Issuance 
of bills of health to ships 
| | proceeding to certain Ne- 
|  therlands ports) 
Medellin (C) . eee lll ee Ce ey 


COSTA RICA 


San Jos6 (E) ..... . . .| Philippines 

Port Limén (C) ...... .. . .| Philippines 
CUBA 

Habana (E)...... . . . .| Philippines 

Nuevitas (C) ......... . .| Philippines 

Santiago de Cuba (C) ... . . .| Philippines 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

es ol”) es be ee 
El Salvador 
Honduras 
Liberia 
Nicaragua 
Panama 


DENMARK 


Copenhagen (L) . ..... . . .| Philippines 
Greenland 
Godthaab (C). ..... ... . .| Philippines 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC | 
Ciudad Trujillo (E) ....... | Philippines 
ECUADOR 
Quito (E) . ee 
Guayaquil (CG). . .... . . .| Philippines 
EGYPT | 
Cairo (FE) . ; | Philippines 
a 


Alexandria (C). cuena Philippines . .. . . .| Dominican Republic | 
Port Said (C) . ...... .. .| Philippines 


EL SALVADOR 


San Salvador (E) Philippines | 

| 

ETHIOPIA | 
Addis Ababa (L). . ... . . . .| Philippines | 


1 The symbols in parentheses may be explained as follows: C - Consulate; CG - Consulate General; E - Embassy; L - Legation; VC - Vice Consulate. 
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Diplomatic or Consular establishment of U. 8. 
charged with protection of foreign interests ! 





FINLAND 
Helsinki (L) 


FRANCE AND POSSESSIONS 

Paris (E). . . 

Bordeaux (C) . 

Cherbourg (C) 

Le Havre (C). 

Lyon (C). ‘ 

Marseille (C) . 

Nice (C) . nine 

Strasbourg (C) .. . 

Algiers, Algeria (CG) 


Dakar, French West Indies (CG) 
Hanof, French Indochina (C) . 


Martinique, French West Indies (C) 
(Note: Consular district includes 
French Guiana) . 





Noumea, New Caledonia (C) . 
Saigon, French Indochina (CG) . 


Tahiti, Society Islands, Oceania (C) 


Tananarive, Madagascar (C) . 
Tunis, Tunisia (CG) . 





GERMANY (U.S. Area of Occupa- | 
tion) 
Berlin (Office of the U.S. Political | 
Adviser on German Affairs) 
Bremen (C) 


Bremerhaven (VC) 
Frankfort on the Main (CG) | 
Munich (CG) | 
Stuttgart (C) 





Countries whose interests are protected by the United States 


Formal representation Consular services 


Philippines 


Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 


Philippines . 


Haiti 


Philippines 


Australia 
Belgium 
Canada 


| New Zealand 


Philippines 


Union of South Africa 
(French Guiana only) 


Philippines 


Philippines . 


| Philippines 


Philippines 
Haiti 


Cuba. 
Panama 











Good offices 


Iceland (Occasional services 
for Icelandic nationals 
when requested by Ice- 
landic Government through 
Department) 


Lebanon 
Philippines 


Lebanon 

Philippines 

Switzerland (Occasional serv- 
ices for Swiss nationals 
when requested by Swiss 
Legation, Washington, 
through Department) 


Cuba 

Dominican Republic 
Egypt 

El Salvador 


|| Guatemala 


Haiti 
Honduras 
Liberia 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Peru 
Philippines 


|| Venezuela 


1 The symbols in parentheses may be explained as follows; C - Consulate: CG - Consulate General: E - Embassy: L - Legation: VC - Vice Consulate. 
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Diplomatic or Consular establishment of U. S. | 


charged with protection of foreign interests ' 





GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTH- 


ERN IRELAND 


London (E) 


Belfast, Northern Ire 
Birmingham (C) 
Bradford (C) . 
Bristol (C)... 
Cardiff, Wales (C). 


land (CG) . 


Edinburgh, Scotland (C) . 
Glasgow, Scotland (C) . 


Hull (C) . 


Liverpool (C) . 
Manchester (C) . 


Newcastle-on-Tyne (C) 


Plymouth (C). 
Southampton (C) . 


Europe 


Gibraltar (C) 
Malta (C) 


Asia 


Aden, Arabia (C) 


Colombo, Ceylon (C) 


Kuala Lumpur, Malay Union (C) . 


Rangoon, Burma (CG) 


Singapore (CG) 


Africa 





Countries whose interests are protected by the United States 


Formal representation 


Philippines 
Philippines. 
Philippines 
Philippines 


| Philippines 
| Philippines 


Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 


| Philippines 
| Philippines 


Philippines 
Philippines 


Philippines 
Philippines 


Philippines 
Philippines. 
Philippines 


| Philippines 


Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa | 


(C). 


Lagos, Nigeria, West Africa (CG) . 


Mombasa, Kenya, East Africa (C) . | 
Nairobi, Kenya, East Africa (CG). | 


Fiji Islands 


Suva (C) . 
Newfoundland 
St. John’s (CG) 
Other America 
Antigua, Leeward Islands, British 


West Indies (C). 


Barbados, British West Indies (C) . 


Belize, British Honduras (C) . 


Hamilton, Bermuda (CG) . 


Kingston, Jamaica, British West 
Indies (CG). 


Nassau, N.P. Bahamas (C) 


Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, British 


West Indies (C). 


GREECE 
Athens (E) 


! The symbols in parentheses may be explained as follows: C - Consulate; CG - Consulate General; E - Embassy; L - Legation; VC - Vice Consulate. 
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Philippines. 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
| Philippines 
Philippines 


Philippines 


| Philippines 


Switzerland 
Philippines. 
Philippines 
Switzerland 
Philippines 


Philippines 
Switzerland 
Philippines 


Colombia 
Haiti 
Philippines 





| 





Consular services 


“9 
oll 


Panama 


| Panama 


Panama 


Uruguay. 





Panama 


. | Honduras 
Nicaragua 


Documents & State Papers 





Good offices 






Diplo: 
Pt 


GRE 


TI 


Me 











Countries whose interests are protected by the United States 
Diplomatic or Consular establishment of U. 8S. 
charged with iterests ! 

















protection of foreign in | 
| Formal representation Consular services Good offices 
GREECE—Continued. 
Patras (C) | Colombia ; | Uruguay. > | Honduras 
Haiti | Nicaragua 
Philippines 
Salonika (C) . Colombia .| Uruguay. Honduras 
| Haiti | Nicaragua 
| Philippines 
| 
GUATEMALA 
Guatemala (E) .| Philippines 
HAITI 
Port-au-Prince (E) . .| Philippines. .| China 
HONDURAS 
Tegucigalpa (E) . Philippines 
La Ceiba (C) Philippines 
San Pedro Sula (C) : Philippines 
HUNGARY 
Budapest (L) | Chile . .| China 
Haiti | El Salvador 
| Philippines | Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Venezuela 
ICELAND 
Reykjavik (L) . Philippines 
INDIA 
New Delhi (E). Philippines. Nicaragua 
Bombay (CG) . Philippines. Panama 
Calcutta (CG) . Philippines. Panama 
Nicaragua 
Madras (CG) Philippines. Nicaragua 
IRAN | 
Tehran (E) . Philippines . Cuba . .| Iceland (Occasional services 
| Panama | for Icelandic nationals 
when requested by Ice- 
|  landic Government through 
| | Department) 
Tabriz (C) Philippines 
| 
IRAQ 
Baghdad (L) Philippines . | Cuba | 
Basra (C) . Philippines 
IRELAND 
Dublin (L) Philippines 
Haiti 
Dublin (CG) Philippines 
Haiti 


late. 


ers 








!The symbols in parentheses may be cxrplained as follows: C - Consulate; OG - Consulate General; 
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E + Embassy: L - Legation: VC - Vice Consulate. 
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Diplomatic or Consular establishment of U. 8. 
charged with protection of foreign interests ! 


IRELAN D—Continued. 
Cork (C) 


Limerick (C). . .. 
ITALY 
I 3) tsa i er a Ces xe a et 


Florence (C) . 


Genoa (CG) . 


Milan (CG) . 
Naples (CG). 
Palermo (C) . 


Turin (C). . 


JAPAN 
Tokyo (Office of the U.S. Political 
Adviser to Supreme Commander 
for Allied Powers) 


Yokohama (Yokohama, Branch of 
Office of U.S. Political Adviser to 
Supreme Commander for Allied 
Powers) 








Countries whose interests are protected by the United States 








| El Salvador (Except per- | 
formance of consular | 





Formal representation 


Philippines 
Haiti 
Philippines 
Haiti 


Philippines. 
El Salvador 
Haiti . 

Philippines 
El Salvador 
i 
Philippines 


services) 
Haiti 
Philippines 
El Salvador 
MOMs kk 

El Salvador 
Philippines ° 
BROMNR ss ee 
El Salvador 
Philippines 

Hemi . i. 

E] Salvador 
Philippines 








Consular services 








Good offices 


Nicaragua 


Nicaragua 


| Panama 


| Nicaragua 


Nicaragua 
Panama 


| Nicaragua 


Nicaragua 


Nicaragua 


Chile 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
Iran 
Lebanon 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Peru 
Philippines 
Venezuela 
Guatemala 
Chile 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
Tran 
Lebanon 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Peru 
Philippines 
Ver ezuela 


| Guatemala 


1 The symbols in parentheses may be explained as follows: C - Consulate; CG - Consulate General; E - Embassy; L - Legation; VC - Vice Consulate. 
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late. 


ers 


eee a UU anU NE EIEN ENE ERI EINES ERE EERE EERE 


Countries whose interests are protected by the United States 


Dipigmnatio or Consular couhiaenent <= Uv. = 
charged with protection of foreign in 


KOREA 





Seoul (Office of U.S. Political Adviser, 


Staff of Commanding General, 
U.S. Occupation Forces in Korea) 


LEBANON 
Beirut (L) 


LIBERIA 
Monrovia (L) . 


LUXEMBOURG 
Luxembourg (L) . 


MEXICO 
México, D.F. (E) . 
Agua Prieta (C) . 
Chihuahua (C) . 
Ciudad Jiarez (C) 
Guadalajara (C) . 
Guaymas (C) 
Matamoros (C) 
Mazatlan (C) 
Mérida (C) 
Mexicali (C) 
Monterrey (C). . . 
Nogales (C).... 
Nuevo Laredo (C) . 
Piedras Negras (C) . 
Reynosa (C) .. 
San Lufs Potosf (Cc) 
Tampico (C) 
Tijuana (C). . 
Torreén (C) . 
Veracruz (C) 


MOROCCO 
Tangier (L) . 


Casablanca (CG) 


Rabat (C) 


NETHERLANDS AND POSSES- 

SIONS 

The Hague (E) 

Amsterdam (CG) 

Rotterdam (C) 3 

Batavia, Java, Netherlands East . 
Indies (CG). 

Curacao, West Indies (CG). 

Aruba (VC) . 





oo 6) oe ee oe 


Paramaribo, Surinam (C).... . 


| 
| 





Philippines 


Philippines 


Philippines 
Haiti 


Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 


Brazil 
Cuba 
Philippines 
Haiti 
Philippines 
Haiti 
Philippines 


Philippines 
Philippines 
ee 


Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 


Haiti . 


Cuba 











Good offices 


Philippines 


Liberia 


Lebanon 
Philippines 


Formal representation | Consular services 


1 The symbols in parentheses may be explained as follows: C - Consulate; CG -Consulate General; E - Embassy; L - Legation; VC - Vice Consulate. 
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NEW ZEALAND 
Wellington (L) 
Auckland (C) 


NICARAGUA 
Managua (E) 


NORWAY 
Oslo (E) 


PAKISTAN 
Karachi (E) 


Lahore (CG) 


PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN 
Jerusalem (CG) 


PANAMA 


Panama (E) . 
Colén (C) . 


PARAGUAY 
Asunci6é6n (E) 


PERU 


Lima (E) . 


POLAND 


Warsaw (E) . 
Gdansk (C) . 


Poznan (VC) 


Diplomatic or Consular establishment of U. 8. 
charged with protection of foreign interests ! 





PORTUGAL AND POSSESSIONS 


Lisbon (E) 


Funchal, Madeira (C) . 


Oporto (C) 


Ponta Delgada, Séo Miguel, and 


Azores (C) 


Lourenco Marques, 
Africa (CG) 


Mozambique, 


Luanda, Angola, Africa (C) . 


' The symbols in parentheses may be explained as follows: C - Consulate; CG - Consulate General; E - Embassy; L - Legation; VC - Vice Consulate. 
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Formal representation 


Philippines 
Philippines 


Philippines 


Philippines 


Philippines 


Philippines 


Philippines 


Philippines 
Philippines 


Philippines 


Philippines 


Haiti . 
Philippines 


Haiti . 
Philippines 
Haiti . 
Philippines 
Haiti . 
Philippines 


Philippines 


Haiti 
Philippines 





Countries whose interests are protected by the United States 


Consular services 


Cuba 


Nicaragua 
| Panama 
| Nicaragua 
Panama 





Haiti 
Panama 











| 


Documents & State Papers 


Good offices 


Nicaragua 
Philippines 
Nicaragua 


| Philippines 


Nicaragua 
Philippines 


Liberia 


Costa Rica (Occasional serv- 
ices when requested by 
Costa Rican Government 
through Department) 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 








TI 


» 











Countries whose interests are protected by the United States 

















oilseed Diplomatic or Consular establishment of U. 8. 
charged with protection of foreign interests ! a ee 
Formal representation Consular services Good offices 
RUMANIA | 
Bucharest (L) . -| Chile ........ . .| Haiti (Occasional) .| China 
é, Philippines | Nicaragua 
SAUDI ARABIA 
Jidda (L) . .| Philippines 
Dhahran (C) .| Philippines 
SIAM 
er | i Emre) re ow OP ae er | Lebanon 
SPAIN | 
SE ee lhe ee (Diplomatic only) 
| Philippines | Costa Rica (Occasional serv- 
| ices when requested by 
Costa Rican Government 
‘ | through Department) 
DAE 26 So. Stee 4 a 8 eet ea ee eee ee ee ‘| Do. 
Philippines 
eT « o % 84s GO de Eds Oe ee Ea a ee ee ee Do. 
| Philippines 
PR CE) ce ame eee ts el ae ee a Do. 
| Philippines 
Seville (C) Ps oa ee ee ane ee Do. 
Philippines 
Tenerife, Canary Islands (C). . 2. eee ee es er er ee Do. 
| Philippines 
VR” he 6H ae 6 Is es a Ga cee ees Do. 
| Philippines 
Vigo (C) .| Haiti . Do. 
| Philippines 
SWEDEN 
Stockholm (E). ...... . . .| Costa Rica (Except con- | 
sular services) 
| Haiti 
| Philippines 
Géteborg (C) .| Haiti 
| Philippines 
SWITZERLAND 
Bern (L) ......... . . «| Philippines 
ee 
I serv- Geneva (C) . . | Philippines 
sd by Zirich (CG) . . | Philippines 
nment | | | 
t) SYRIA | | 
Damascus (L) . : Philippines 
| | | 
TURKEY 
PEC 6° RSS. eed | Philippines. . . .. . .| Haiti 
Istanbul (CG) . | Philippines. . . . . . .| Haiti. . . . . . .| Colombia (Occasional serv- 
| Panama | ices for Colombian na- 
|  tionals when requested by 
Colombian Government 
| through Department ) 
mee) «+ cance os al ie bore 


1 The symbols in parentheses may be explained as follows: C - Consulate; CG - Consulate General; E - Embassy; L - Legation; VC - Vice Consulate. 
ilate. 
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Diplomatic or Consular establishment of U. 8. 
charged with protection of foreign interests ! 





UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Pretoria (L) . 
Capetown (CG) 
Durban (C) . oe 
Johannesburg (CG). . 
Port Elizabeth (C) . 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 
Moscow (E). . 


Vladivostok (CG) 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo (E) 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas (E) . 
Caracas (CG) . 
La Guaira (VC) 
Puerto La Cruz (VC). 
Maracaibo (C) . 


YEMEN 
Sana’a (L). . . 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Belgrade (E) 


Zagreb (C) 


| 


| Philippines 








Countries whose interests are protected by the United States 


Forma! representation 


Philippines 
Philippines 


Philippines. . 
Philippines 


Brazil (Not yet formally 
assented to by the 
U.S.S.R.) 

Nicaragua 








| Philippines (Limited by | 


nonrecognition of Phil- 
ippine Government by 
U.S.S.R.) 


| Brazil (Not yet formally 
assented to by the | 


U.8.8.R.) 


| Nicaragua 
Philippines (Limited by | 





nonrecognition of Phil- 
ippine Government by 
U.S.S.R.) 


Philippines 


Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 
Philippines 


Philippines 


Chile . 

Haiti 

Panama 

Philippines (Not yet ac- 
cepted by Yugoslav 
Government because of 
its nonrecognition of 
the Philippine Govern- 
ment) 

Chile . 

Haiti 

Panama 

Philippines (Not yet ac- 
cepted by Yugoslav 
Government because of 
its nonrecognition of 
the Philippine Govern- 
ment) 





Consular services Good offices 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| Panama 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
. 
| 
' 
| 
i 
| 
' 
tas: & 6 «se ree 
| 
| 
é Fins dereeriis Mc. oe ce. 0 
} 
| 
} 
| 








1 The symbols in parentheses may be explained as follows: C - Consulate; CG - Consulate General; E - Embassy; L - Legation; VC - Vice Consulate. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings‘ 





Adjourned During Month of March 1948 
United Nations: 

Conference on Trade and Employment. 

Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council) :Sixth Sietien . 
Inter-governmental Maritime Consultative Organization 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): Rice Meeting. 


Ito (International Labor Organization): 104th Session of Gov erning 
Body. 


In Session or Scheduled for April-June 1948 


Icac (International Cotton Advisory Committee): Seventh Meeting 
Meeting of Technicians in Connection with Final Protocol of Ton- 
nage Measurement of Ships. 
Fifth International Leprosy Congress . 
Fao (Food and“Agriculture Organization) : 
Second Meeting of Council. 
Special Session of the Conference . ‘ 
Latin American Forestry and Forest Products Conference ; 
United Nations: 
Ecosoc (Economie and Social Council): 
Social Commission: Third Session ‘ 
Transport and Communications Commission: Second Session 
Subcommission on Statistical Sampling: Second Session . 
Economic and Employment Commission: Third Session . 
Statistical Commission: Third Session . ‘ 
Economic Commission for Europe: Third Seasion . 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs: Third Session . 
Population Commission: Third Session 
Economic Commission for Europe: 
Power. 
Human Rights Commission: Third Session ‘ 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East . 
Economic Commission for Europe: Committee on Coal . 
Subcommission on Economic Development. . 
Permanent Central Opium Board: 50th Session 
Trusteeship Council: Third Session . : 
Upvu (Universal Postal Union): Meeting of the Provisional Exsoutive 
and Liaison Committee. 
ILo (International Labor Organization) : 
Industrial Committee on Chemicals: First Session 
Conference: 31st General Session . 
105th and 106th Sessions of Governing Body . J 
Conference to Plan for Establishment of an International ‘Institute 
of Hylean Amazon. 
International Tin Study Group: Second Session 


Committee on Electric | 


| 
| 


Central Rhine Commission 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 


carry an advance three-months listing of conferences. 
once a month in the Department of State Bulletin. 


May 1948 


Habana. 


| Lake Success . 
| Geneva. 


Baguio, 
Geneva. 


Cairo. . 
Oslo . 


| Habana. 


Washington . 


| Washington . 


Teres6épolis, Brazil . 


Lake Success . 
Geneva. 


| Lake Success . 
| Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 
Geneva. ; 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Geneva. 


Lake Success . 
India. . 
Geneva. 


.| Lake Success . . 
| Geneva. 


Lake Success . 
Bern . 


Paris . 


| San Francisco . 


San Francisco . ; 
Tingo Marfa, Peru. 


| Washington . 


' Strasbourg, France . 


Philippines . 





1948 


. 21, 1947—Mar. 24 
. 2-Mar. 18 


. 19-Mar. 6 


Apr. 
Apr. 


.| Apr. 
.| Apr. 
.| Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
.| Apr. 
| May 3- 


. 1-14 
. 16-20 


May 10- 
May 10- 


May 20- 
May 15- 
May 25- 
June 14—- 
June 14- 


June 
Apr. 


.| Apr. 
.| June 17- 
.| June 17- 
.| Apr. 


| Apr. 


6- 


6-17 


13- 


19-24 


1948 


A pr. 


20- 


DocuMENTs AND State Papers will 
A current abbreviated ‘list of conferences in session will appear 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control Practices Division 


Second European Mediterranean Regional Air Navigation Meeting . 


Facilitation Division ‘ 

Second North Atlantic Regional Air ‘Navigation Meeting 

Legal Committee: Annual Meeting . a oe 

General Assembly: Second Session 
International Conference on Safety of Life at ‘Sea. ‘ ; 
World Aeronautical Radio Conference: Preparatory Conference ‘ 
Rubber Study Group: Fifth Session 


Meeting of the International Commission for the Sixth Decennial 


Revision of the Lists of the Causes of Death. 

Arts and Handicrafts Exhibition of American Elementary School 
Children. 

Pan American Institute of Geography and History: General As- 
sembly. 

Ino (International Refugee Organization): 
Session of Preparatory Commission. 
Fourth International Congresses on Tropical Medicine and Malaria 

(including exhibits). 
Ccir (International Telegraph Consultative Committee) 
XXVI International Sample Fair . 
World Aeronautical Radio Conference . ‘ 
Health Congress of the Royal Sanitary fnstitete ‘ 
Caribbean Commission: Sixth Meeting 


Sixth Part of First 


Conference on Revision of Convention for Protection of Literary and 


Artistic Works. 
Meeting of International Association for Hydraulic Structures 
Research. 
International Telephone Consultative Committee: Rates and Traffic 
and Technical Meetings. 
Third International Conference on Large Dams 
Wo (World Health Organization): 
Sixth Session of Interim Commission 
First General Assembly . 
XIX Congress of the International ‘Federation for Bowles anil 
Town Planning. 
Iuss (International Union of Biological Sciences): 
Conference on the Interaction of Eggs and Sperm in Animals . 
International Congress of Sericulture . 


International Congress on Physiology and ethology of Resee- 


duction in Animals. 
Second International Conference on Soil Mechanics and Foundation 


Engineering. 


Inter-American Indian Institute: Second Conference on Indian Life . 


7 


International Conference on Large High Tension Electric Systems: 
Twelfth Biennial Session. 

Eleventh International Conference on Public Education . 

Icsvu (International Council of Scientific Unions): 


Science and Its Social Relations. 








Canualties ¢ on | 


Montreal . 
Paris . 
Geneva. 
Paris . 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
London 
Geneva. 

WwW ashington . 
Paris . 


Montevideo . 
Buenos Aires 
Geneva 
Washington . 
Brussels 
Valencia 
Geneva - 
Harrogate, England 
San Juan, P. R 
Brussels 
Stockholm 
Stockholm 


Stockholm 


Geneva. 


.| Geneva. 


Zurich . 


| Milan 


Alés, France 
Milan 


Rotterdam . 


Cuzco, Peru 
Paris . 


| Geneva. 


Paris . 





1948 
Apr. 20- 
May 4— 
May 17- 
May 17- 
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